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Art. I. [The] Life of Torquato Tasso, with an historical and cri- 
tical Account of his Writings. By John Black. 4to. 2 Vols. 
31. 38. Boards. ‘Murray. 1810. | 


n this country, at present, the greatest buyers of books are the 
* purchasersof cost/y publications ; and of them a numerous class 
are the mothers of polished families. In their domestic circles, 
while some of the young ladies are at work, one reads aloud; and 
the taste of the fair party is mostly directed bythe governess, who 
i Course is purity personified. No trash from the common cir- 
culating library may intrude ; nor would any.such book appear 
elegant enough to be left about on one of ‘the nests of tables, 
and shewn to the visitor as ‘ what we are reading.” In order 
to meet this peculiar demand, Travels, adorned with sketches 
from nature,—Poems superbly printed, with antiquarian notes, 
Introductions to the innocent and cleanly sciences,—Essays,. 
moral, literary, religious, and critical,_— and Lives of divines 
and poets,——are regularly compiled 3 and as this branch of 
literature is both to the bookseller and to the author one of the 
most profitable, it is encroaching rapidly on profounder forms 
of exertion. ‘Can you recommend to me any new lady’s- 
book ?” is the first question asked in the drawing-room of a 
gentleman who is supposed to be a reader ; and writers, in 
order to be named on such occasions, are learning to sacrifice 
to Effeminacy. : a Cael 

‘Whatever is to be read aloud must be written diffusely : the 
thought that is uttered cannot be re-studied by the audience, 
and can only be impressed by repetition. So also, whatever is 
to be read interruptedly must have little necessary cohesion : 
one person may be absent to-day from the lecture-room, and 
another to-morrow, yet nothing will be lost or missed by the 
accidental inattention, if a volume of detached lucubrations is 
luckily the object of perusal. Whatever, again, is to be read 


to young Jadies, and before Mama, must carefully avoid ori- 


ginal, bold, free, or even recondite opinions, lest inquiries 
should be excited which might in any way embarrass. To be dif- 
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fuse, incoherent, and quotidian, are therefore now positive ex- 
cellences in writing ; and thus a praise-worthy innocence, @ 
fluent purity, a bland insignificance, an unexceptionable insipi- 
dity, is gently overspreading the works which issue from our 
presses, till the tone of English mind will be gradually lowered 
to that of its: most amiable patronesses. 3 

Two quarto volumes, containing the biography of:a single 
poet, cannot but be addressed to this genteel, elegant, and femi- 
ninely patient public. Male readers will not generally afford 
the leisure for such immoderate detail, because they have the 
business of life to attend as well as its luxuries to enjoy 3; — 
they ought indeed to be familiar with a bard so classical as'l'asso, 
and to remember the leading features of his age, fortunes, 
and character: but they may not waste investigation idly, and 
sweep and brush and whiff away the dust of time out of every 
careless footstep of their hero. A pyramid cannot be piled 
over every mummy : not colossal dimensions, but perfection of 
sculpture, should distinguish the marble tombs of those who 
graced without incumbering the earth ; and above all, let it be, 
a poet who plants laurels around a poct’s mausoleum. , 

The life of Tasso, however, is on every account an attractive 
and well-chosen topic. He is among the first of modern, and, 
with the exception of Homer, of all poets. Virgil is greatly 
his inferior for completeness of fable, for variety and consis- 
tency in character, for curiosity of incident, for versatility of 
delineation, and for that magnetic interest which makes the 
reader cling to his book, and hide it mm his bosom against the 
next opportunity of continuation. Even as to style, the ex- 
quisite neatness and cold majesty of Virgil are less delightful 
than the more picturesque and glowing copiousness of Tasso. 
A competition even with Homer might be maintained, on the 
ground that the beautiful in art is of more difficult attainment 
than the sublime. ‘To execute the Jupiter of Phidias required 
not perhaps so much accomplishment, as to carve the Rule of 
Polycletus. : 

As a man, also, Tasso is a curious phenomenon, an un- 
usual specimen of human nature, a study for the psychologer.. 
His works exhibit a refinement and a discretion which his 
conduct outraged. ‘While he faseinatingly painted the sweetest 
forms of being, and worshipped in imagination the fair and the 
good, he would sink into bitternesses of temper and suspicion, 
or burst out in ebullitions of hatred and vagary ; as if his actions 
grew out of an inverted state of his inclinations, and were sti- 
mulated by a retrograde vibration of his ideas. Rousseau had 
a cast of mind remarkably like that of Tasso ; displaying the 
same ardent sensibility and genius, full of affection for all the 
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objects of his internal contemplation, and illuminating into 
heroic beauty every scene of nature, every theory of philo- 
sophy, every dramatic personification, which arose in his 
fancy ; yet always turning from his ideal Eden into the real 
world, with contempt, with indignation, with ingratitude, with 
distrust, and with a practical moral indifference, (to use no 
harsher term,) as if, because we cannot realize the excellences 
of angels, we ought not to attempt the virtues of men. 


The first life of Tasso was published in 1621, and was - 


derived from papers furnished by the Marquis Giambattista 
Manso, who had hospitably sheltered the poet in his Jater 
years: but his notices did not reach back to the earlier days, 
which are incorrectly narrated. Exactly a century later, was 
born the Abbe Pier-Antonio Serrassi, who published criticisms 
on this biography, who rectified with much research its errors, 
and who in 1785 completed in 500 quarto pages a new and 
accurately detailed life of the poet. ‘To these two sourtes, 
and to the letters of. Tasso which have been edited with his 
other works, Mr. Black is indebted for the chief of the mas 
terials which compose the volumes now on our table. Subsidiary 
contributions have been levied on ‘Tiraboschi, Muratori, and 
some other antiquaries and annalists, who had ogcasion to treat 
of Tasso and his patrons; and some irrelevant’ interpolations 
also occur. A critical catalogue of these authorities is given 
in the, preface, which announces. (p..xxx.) the remarkable 
purpose of presenting ‘such a delineation of the peculiarities 
of thought and feeling, by which the. intellectual disorganiza- 
tion of the poet was accompanied, as may supply. materials for 
the beneficent labours of the mental physician, and contribute 
to the rising interest for the insane? 

Chapter the first gives an. account of Bernardo Tasso,. the 
father, who married in 1539, and settled near Naples, at Sor- 
rento, where his son Torquato was born in 1544. Bernardo 
enjoyed from Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno, a pension of 360 
crowns, and expected with his wife a liberal fortune, ti 
was eventually deprived of the one and disappointed of the 
other, and obliged to resume the military service. 

In Chap, 11. Bernardo Tasso rejoins the army, and sends 


his son Torquato in 1554 to school, first under the Jesuits, at- 


Naples, and then (under whom ?) at Rome. ‘The conduct of 
his education in the latter city is described ; and his early pro- 
ficiency is noted. Por EG A or ott 

Chap. 111. relates the removal of Torquato, in. his thir- 
teenth year, to Pesaro, in order to be. educated, with his 
cousin ; with whom he visits Venice, and enters at the univer- 
sity of Padua. Torquato, while at Rome,: had assisted his 
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father in writing out for the press the Amadigi, a poem in one 
hundred cantos, which comprehehd more than seven thousand 


stanzas ef eight lines, composed mostly on horseback, amid 
the din of arms, in camp, or in the barrack. | 

These three chapters, which occupy about seventy pages, if 
unnecessarily prolix, are at least connected with the business 
of the history : but, at the beginning of the fourth chapter, the 
writer bursts on us with a dissertation ‘on the feudal system 
‘and its moral effects,’ which has already ushered in Robertson’s 
Charles v., and has been transferred into books without num- 
ber. This is one of those corner-dishes of the author’s intel- 
lectual banquet, which the French would term a hors d’eudrews 
—The succeeding disquisition, on the origin of chivalry and 
romance, is less superfluous ; because a taste for these pursuits 
had prepared the way for the reputation of Ariosto, which, more 
than a father’s example, aroused the emulation of Torquato. 
_ Chapter v. introduces the young man studying (or rather 
neglecting) the law at Padua: 


« He pens a stanza. when he should engross.” 


‘The extensive epic poem, intitled Rinaldo, was undertaken by 
him at college, and was finished in the short space of ten 
months. The modern author of *Joan of Arc” once boasted that 
he had run a race with the press : but it may be doubted whe- 
ther he much outstripped the celerity of composition which 
‘was realized by the juvenile Tasso. In 1562, the Rinaldo 
‘was printed, with a degree of success which induced its author 
to abandon the profession of the law, and to throw himself on 
the patronage of the great. He.dedicated this work to the 
Cardinal of Este, and obtained for his father a secretaryship, 
which lasted but one year ; and Betnardo finally embraced for 
his maintenance an ecclesiastical life. The Italian Princes, though 


“men of cultivated minds, and mostly well disposed towards 


iterat:#2, were in general poor, incumbered with heavy mili- 
tary establishments and all the servitors of pomp, and were 
rarely able to endow genius otherwise than with church pre- 
ferments. ‘Hence the frequent metamorphosis of eminent 


Italians into ecclesiastics, whether officers, musicians, painters, 
*batristers, architects, or poets. Hence, too, the exclusive cul- 
‘tivation in Italy of the effeminate studies ; to the systematic 
‘neglect of all the. branches of philosophy which, by 


ercising 


practical intellect, might unfit the student for conformity, or 
disturb the rich repose of the clergy. Be 

The sixth chapter supplies some account of the family of 

‘Este.’ Here we could have pardoned a greater degree of detail. 

Beained & more critical 

attentions. 
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attention, but it is not more connected with the progress of. 
literature and art, nor more fruitful in personal merit, than the. 
annals of this house. Both in the patronage of Ariosto, who- 
was the model of Tasso’s emulation, and in direct influence: 
over the drift of his own fortunes, the family of Este were 
essentially connected with this biography ; and Muratori had 
accumulated multifarious materials, which it would have been 
an agreeable and an useful task to condense. . 

Chapter vir. introduces the fatal Leonora, from attachment. 
to whom Tasso is supposed to have incurred his affecting me-. 
lancholy*. An extract here will throw light on the character. 
both of the mistress and of the poet : 


‘ After the departure of the Duchess of Urbino, Tasso, whose at- 
tention ‘was now undivided, paid his court to Leonora, her sister, 
with greater assiduity. This lady had been all her life averse to 
pomp and shew, and lived in a very retired and simple manner. Her 
_ principal delight was literature, and the conversation of literary men ; 
and. as Tasso was distinguished above all others in talents, was very 
handsome, and, besides, extremely courteous and agreeable in his 
manners, it was no wonder that she received him in a favourable man-_ 
ner. ‘ But whoever,” says Serassi, “ dares to affirm, that Madam 
Leonora had a weakness towards Torquato, wrongs, in a very high 
degree, the virtue of that sage and most pious princess. Such was 
the idea of her purity in Ferrara, that it was attributed principally to 
the efficacy of her prayers, that the city was not overwhelmed by the 
Po, and totally destroyed by that earthquake which shook 1t for 
several months, to the incredible terror of every one.” 

_¢ I have already mentioned, that the ecclesiastics of the family of 
Este generally held some rich benefices in France, together with 
those they had in Italy. From a very early petiod indeed, the house 
of Ferrara had been attached to that of France, and the subsisting 
union had been increased by intermarriages. ‘The Cardinal Lewis, 
in addition to the archbishopric of Auch, which had been resigned to 
him by the Cardinal Ippolito his uncle, held in that country several 
rich abbeys, which he was now desirous to visit. Probably too, 
he wished, by his dignity and talents, to lend some aid to the Catholic 
religion, which was at that time struggling hard for victory. Among 
the gentlemen of his train, he resolved to take Torquato, partly on 
account of his society, and partly perhaps because he knew it would 
be agreeable to his cousin Charles IX. who, as he was fond of poetry, 
and himself a versifier, would be glad to see one of the greatest poets 
of Italy. T'asso was extremely happy at this resolution, not only as 
the journey would afford him a wider view of life and manners, buty. 
as he was occupied with the composition of his Jerusalem, it was na- 
tural for him to wish to see a kingdom, of which his Hero, Godfrey, 
was a native. Rete "ety 

‘ Prior to the departure of our bard, he left the following instru- 
ment in the hands of Hercules Rondinelli, a gentleman of Ferrara, 

* Goethe has forcibly dramatized in German the history of this 
romantic passion. 3 
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and one of his most intimate friends. It is extre mely curious, as af 
fording a melancholy picture of the finances, and I fear of the im- 
prudence of Torquato, who imitated, and, as in other points, greatly 
excelled his father in negligence of pecuniary affairs. : 


‘ Memorial left by Tasso 


on 
his departure to France. 


“ Since life is frail, and it may please Almighty God to dispose of 
me in this my journey to France, it is requested of Sig. Hercules 
Rondinelli, that he will in this case undertake the management of the 
following concerns. | 

<‘ And first, with regard to my compositions, it is my wish, that 
‘all my own love sonnets, and madrigals, should be collected, and 
published ; but with regard to those, whether amorous or otherwise, 
which I have written for any friend, my request is, that they should 
all be buried with myself, save this one only, Or che Paura mia dolce 
altrove spira. I wish the publication of the oration spoken in Fer- 
rara at the opening of the academy ; of the four books on Heroic 
Poetry ; of the six last cantos of the Godfrey ; and those stanzas of 
the two first which shall seem least imperfect. All these composi- 
tions, however, are to be submitted to the review and consideration of 
Sig. Scipio Gonzaga ; of Sig. Domenico Veniero; and of Sig. Bat- 
tista Guarini; who, I persuade myself, will not refuse this trouble, 
when they consider my friendship and observance towards them. 

‘‘ Let them be informed too, that it was my intention that they 
should cut and hew without mercy, whatever should appear to them 
either rotten or superfluous. As to additions or changes, however, | 
let them proceed more cautiously, since, after all, the poem wauld 
remain imperfect. With regard to my other compositions, if there 
are any which to the aforesaid Sig. Rondinelli and the other gentle- 
men shall seem not unworthy of publication, let them be disposed of 
according to their will. ) | 

‘* As to my property, I wish that what part of it I have pledged 
to Abram — for twenty-five livres (lire ;) and seven pieces of arras, 
which are likewise in pledge to Sig. Ascanio for thirteen scudi ; that 
these, and whatever I have in this house, should be sold ; and that of 
the residue, the following epitaph should be inscribed on a monu- 
ment to my father, whose body is in S. Polo. And should an im- 
pediment take place in any of these matters, I entreat Sig. Hercules 
to have recourse to the favour of the most excellent Madam Leonora, 


whose liberality I confide in, for my sake, 
“© I Torquato Tasso have written this, Ferrara 1570. 


“‘BERNARDO TAXO MVSAR. OCIO ET PRINCIPVM. 
NEGOTIIS SVMMA INGENII VBERTATE ATQVE 
EXCELLENTIA PARI FORTVNAE VARIETATE 
AC INCONSTANTIA RELICTIS. VTRIVSQVE 
_.. INDVSTRIAE MONVMENTIS, CLARISSIMO 
_...... TORQVATVS FILIVS POSVIT. 
WIXIT AN. SEPTVAGINTA ET SEX, OBI. AN. MD- 
LXIX. DIE IV. SEPTEMB.” - 
ie : .  §oon 
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| Soon after his return from France, Tasso wrote the Aminta, 
‘ a pastoral comedy, which was acted at Ferrara and at Pesaro ; 
and which was imitated as well as admired. He was always 
in the habit of reading to literary circles, and of lending among 
his friends the finished portions of the Jerusalem Delivered. He 
willingly corrected at the suggestion of others, sent a copy of 
his poem to Rome for revisal by the critics, exhibited a deference 
to public taste which is of rare example, and is perhaps of 
all poets the one who has least indulged his idiosyncrasy. 

hapter vitt. opens with another of Mr. Black’s common- 
places, in some remarks on the infelicity of genius : preparatory, 
7 however, tg an account of the hypochondriac inquietude of 
Tasso, which was daily acquiring a character more and more 
alarming, and which appears to have been retarded principally 
by his literary occupations. An elegant historical illustration 
of an obscure passage in the Jerusalem occurs in the note at 
p- 192.3 and the following account of a Latin poem, which 
in some degree suggested the fable to Tasso, deserves quo- 
tation : 


‘ The friend whom Torquato principally consulted was Scipio 
Gonzaga, who associated to. his critical labours some of the most 
distinguished literati at that time in Rome. Of these, the principal, 
during the first revision, were Peter Angelio da Barga, and Flaminio 
de Nobili. Barga had, in his youth, resided some time at Constan- 
tinople, had been professor of rhetoric and of moral philosophy at 
Pisa ; and, besides a profound skill in the ancient languages, was, 
(as appears chiefly from his poem on hunting, entitled Cynegeticon,) 
an excellent Latin poet. He had begun, in 1560, a Latin poem, 
with the title of Syrias, on the subject of the conquest of Jerusalem, 
two books of which were published at Paris in 1582, dedicated 
to Henry IIL, six others at Rome in 1585, and the whole twelve 
at Florence, 1591. This work, (of which I have seen only the first 
six books,) appears to be written purely ; but it is a mere metrical 
gazette, without any of those interesting adventures, those flowery 
descriptions, those magical embellishments in the poem of Tasso. 
Barga commences his poem, as the critics say, ab ovo, and at the end 
of the sixth book, Godfrey is only beginning his march from the 
Propontis. It is wonderful that the perusal of the Jerusalem did not 
discourage the author with his Syrias; but bountiful nature has given 
to many of her children a satisfaction with themselves and their pro- 
ductions, which richly compensates the want of the most transcendent 
genius. Barga, too, was rewarded for his poems with two thousand 
florins of gold, and many honours, while the destined recompence of 
Tasso was scurrility and an hospital.’ 


It is probable, however, that this was not the primary source 
of Tasso’s plot: but that, while in France, he had met with a 
metrical romance, which in Labbe’s Bibliotheca, vol. 11. p. 296. 
18 thus described: ‘* Gregorius, cognomento Bechada, de Castro de 
B 4 - furribug 
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Turribus (Latour), professione miles, subtilissimi ingenti utr, alt 
quantulum: imbutus literis, Lorum gesta praliorum (the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey,) maternd, ut ita dixerimy 
lingua, rhythmo vulgari, ut populus pleniter intelligeret, ingens 
volumen decenter composuit.” Of this vernacular romance, we 
know not where to seek extracts: but it would become the 
future editor of the Jerusalem Delivered to inquire for it in the 
ublic libraries of Paris, and to shew what influence it can 
have had on the immortal celebrater of Godfrey. _ 

Mr. Black as regularly opens his chapters, as Ariosto intro- 
duces his cantos, with a moral common-place. In chap. ix. 
his preliminary discourse examines, and condemns, the prac- 
tice of some authors who consult their friends respecting their 
compositions. Tasso’s eventual success, however, does not 
corroborate this judgment; and Mr. Black’s remarks would 
have been more aptly placed in a life of Johnson, Gibbon, or 
Cowper, who were declared enemies to consultation. — Many 
hostile animadversions of the critics are discussed ; and among 
others they are stated to have complained concerning the epi- 
sode of Olindo and Sofronia, che Ja soluzione fosse per macchina. 
This phrase is erroneously translated by Mr. Black (p. 214.) 
that it had a mechanical solution, which English expression does 
not excite the same idea. The Greek tragedies were fre- 
quently terminated by a descending god, whose interference 
unexpectedly fixed the catastrophe ; and hence the proverb 


Geos amo pnxavns, deus ex machind, to describe an unexpected and — 


decisive interposition. These solutions of a dramatic plot, 
which, instead of growing out of the action itself, were ace 
complished by a machine,— by some one who had no proper 
business with the event, — were justly blamed by the antient 
critics ; and Horace has limited the use of the solution by ma- 
chinery to occasions worthy of divine interference, in the well 
known lines, 3 


“ Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nedus ° 
Inciderit.” 


Now the episode of Olindo and Sofronia has in fact this vicious 
sort of solution ; the lucky arrival of Chlorinda answering the 
purpose of a descending divinity. 

In the tenth chapter, Tasso acquires the situation of histo- 
riographer to the family of Este. In the eleventh, he submits 
to a second severe revisal of his poem. He was especially 
teased by one Antoniano, a pious conceited man, who read 
poetry through the coloured spectacles of faith, and who wished 
the laws of taste to be regulated by the precepts of Christianity : 
who blamed, as of immoral tendency, the cohabitation of Ri- 
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naldo and Armida; and who wished every Christian hero to 
be described as an immaculate disciple of St. Paul. He cen- 
sured, as.too pagan in its imagery, the following passage ; in 
which, after having described Erminia as clothing herself with 
armour to pursue her beloved Tancred, the poet adds: 


“6 Gode Amor ch’e presente, e tra se ride, 
Come all’ hor gia, ch’avvolse in gonna Alcide.” 


These lines have been beautifully imitated in the Emilius 
of Rousseau; when Sophia visits her lover in his carpenter’s 
shop, and takes up the plane, the author exclaims: “ J’a. 
cru voir Amour dans Pair battre des ailes, pousser des cris pleins 
Pallégresse, et Secrier: Hercule est vengé.” | 

In the twelfth chapter, the hypochondriasis of Tasso be- 
comes a decided insanity ; and he writes letters to the holy- 
office, where he erroneously supposes himself to have been des 
nounced for possessing prohibited books, and for advancing 
free sentiments : — a fact which shews that the most impressive 
agitations of his soul really consisted in the conflict between 
what he owed on the one side to religion, and on the other to 
veracity. It appears, therefore, that those writers are in error, 
who make the cause of Tasso’s madness to have been Jove; or 
perhaps they only meant to say that continence, which always 
vivifies the ideas, and which was consequently recommended 
to poets by the physicians of antiquity, had at length illumined 
the interior scenery of his brain to that pitch which produces 
illusion, which regards phantasms as facts, and which gives an 
erroneous directign to the voluntary actions. 

To confound interior reality with exterior reality, and to 
mistake for perceptions of sense the representations of fancy, is 
the definition of madness. It does not.come on all at once, 
The mind must indulge itself in fits of absence, in habits of 
inattention to the information of the senses, and must have 
much accustomed itself to derive long intervals of grati- 
fication from retiring out of the world into its own privacy, 
before so complete a delusion can be accomplished, as to mis- 
take the play of imagination for the exhibition of nature. This 
mistake, however, is greatly favoured by any thing that en- 
feebles the senses, as old age ; or by whatever enlivens the 
ideas, and illumines into day-light radiance the internal appa- 
ritions. All strong excitements bring on a short madness; 
anger, opium, love, and wine: they produce a transient 
splendor in the images within, which suffices to employ the 
mind on them alone. ‘Tasso, as Mr. Black observes, was not 
a supplied voluptuary. _ Men, while in the hyperspermatic state, 
are very subject to extravagance, to mental hallucination, and 
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to hypochondriasis: but the trains of thought, which are sti- 
mulated into’ excessive action by this intoxicating cause, are not 
necessarily meritricious ideas, as might be expected, but are 
frequently those ideas which, in the given individual, have 
been associated with his most violent paroxysms of feeling, or 
with his most habitual exertions of contemplation. What it is 
that strong passions and strong drugs possess, in common, to 
affect alike our thinking nature, may not be exactly known: © 
but it seems to consist in the power of causing a more profuse 
secretion of some fine fluid, which may be called the latent 
light of the brain. In proportion as this abounds less or more, 
our ideas are obscure, are distinct, or are splendid. The 
essential character of men of genius seems to be that they 
habitually secrete this fluid more abundantly than ordinary 
persons; and expended it must be, in the illumination of 
larger landscapes of imagery, or in the irradiation of more strik- 
ing objects, than those which suffice to the vulgar fancy. During 
the high state of intellectual excitement which genius always 
covets, the imagination will alternately spring, like that of 
Tasso, from the gardens of Armida to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. It is never contented with trivial objects. That 
patience, which can find intervals of amusement in common 
scenes, and can abide the calm ennui of every-day conversation, 
is not a character of active vigorous mind. It rather marks a 
slow secretion of the internal flame, — the torch, as it were, with 
which the mind runs about through all the cells and chambers 
of the brain, and enlightens at will the pictures that have been 
stored up by memory. : 

- Enthusiasm is the reverse of imbecility. The insanity of 
Tasso ought not for a moment to be confounded with those 
forms of idiocy which are marked by a loss of memory, partial 
oblivion, and paralysis apparently of whole limbs of the brain, 
so that given trains of thought cannot be recalled at pleasure 
into voluntary action. ‘Tasso manifested no deficiency of the 
exciting power, but an excess. His soul boiled over. He had 
so much to excite his attention within, that he could not spare 
the leisure, nor the effort, to perceive the world without. 


Living in an universe of his own creation, and deriving from 


the very neglect of his body an increased ascendancy of his 
mind, had he been occupied in metaphysical philosophy, he 
would most naturally have tended to the inference that 
mind is the maker of all. things, is omnipotent over matter, 
able to create and to destroy, independent of body for its sub- 
sistence and duration, and only incommoded by the temporary 
connection. ‘To persons of more soul than their neighbours, 


antiquity, in this respect kinder than ourselves, attributed a 


nature 
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nature partaking of the divine; and overlooked the frailties of, 


a body, undervalued perhaps by the possessor, as but an insig- 
nificant part of external nature, and of which the instinctive 
propensities might have a sanative operation on its sublimer 


companion. 

To return to Mr. Black. — An appendix, 2 /a Roscoe, com- 
pletes Volume I. The translation, at p. 361., of the first 
chorus in the Aminta, is so beautiful as to merit entire tran- 


scription : 


¢ Oh happy age of gold! 
Not that the stream did flow 
With milk, and honey still’d from every bough: 
Not that the serpent roll’d 
Innoxious, while the mold, 
Untouch’d by plough, did every fruit bestow : 
Not that no tempest cold 
Did rage, nor lightenings glow, 
And heaven laugh’d above, and earth below : 
Nor yet the peaceful pine, 
His mountain did resign, 
To bear mid waves, to other worlds the foe. 
¢ But only for that name, 
. That idle name of air, 
That Idol of deceit, that empty sound, 
That Honour, which became 
Parent of every care, 
And so torments our nature without bound, 
Was not yet vainly found ; 
Nor pour’d the gall of art 
Amid the sweet delight, 
Which crown’d each day, and night, 
Nor gave his hard laws to the free-born heart ; 
But nature rul’d,. and nature did indite , 
One single law-—“ What pleases, that is right.” 
¢ Then amid springs, and flow’rs, 
In sweet delightful sort, 
Sat lovers without tortures, without wrongs ; 
And nymphs, and swains, in throngs 
Blended, in sweet disport, 
With whispers, kisses, and with kisses, songs : 
Then love prevail’d alone, 
And scorn was yet unknown ; 
The naked virgin then, 
Untutor’d to give pain, 
Or coldly treasure what might render blest, 
Bared to the sobbing gale, 
Her roses without veil, 
Nor hid the apples of her heaving breast.: . 
And oft.in silver lake, or dancing stream, 
The lovers sported ; nor of ill did: dream: 9 
5 ¢ Thou 
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¢ Thou first, oh child of Pride ! 
Each fountain of delight, 
Didst shut (relentless!) from the amorous thirst 
Thou taught’st fair eyes to hide 
The gl@ty of their light, 
Refrain’d from men, and on themselves reverst ; 
Thou in a net didst first 
The golden tresses bind, 
Which floated in the wind, 
And sweet and native wantonness restrain’d, 
The artless whisper chain’d, 
And bad’st the tongue betray the heart no more ; 
Oh Honour, it is thou { 
. That mad’st each gesture feign’d, 
And that be stealth, which was a gift before. 
¢ Honour! ’tis thee that brings 
On human hearts their woes : 
But oh, fierce lord of Nature, and of Love ! 
Tyrant of mighty kings! 
Why trouble our repose, 
Or leave the palace to torment the grove ? 
Go, and from us remove, 
Nor break the humble rest 
Of us, who poor, yet but for thee, were blest : 
Go ! — with thy Gothic sway 
The haughty sleep infest, 
Go! and let us the ancient rites obey : 
Let’s love — this life of ours 
Can make no truce with time that all devours ; 
Let’s love —the Sun renews his course, 
With fresh resistless force ; 
But we — ah! we, shall set in endless night, 
Nor spurn again the waves that quench’d our light.’ 


In this chorus lurks an Epicurean philosophy, tHe expression 
of which appears to have cost Tasso many pangs of soul, and 
much shew of penitence. Are those higher minds of every 
age, which imagine the fairest heavens, destined not to expect 
to inhabit them 

The Second Volume, and thirteenth chapter, open with the 
flight of Tasso from Ferrara,—a rash and ungrateful flight. 
To visit his sister in the habit of a shepherd, or, in other words, 
to undertake a pedestrian excursion to Sorrento, because he 
could not afford a more convenient equipage, was in the order 


of reason, of affection, and of duty: but to assign, ‘as the cause. 


of this roving, the fear of assassination, and the unkindness of 
his patron, was the wild exaggeration of a distempered fancy. 
The princes of the house of Este put on his conduct a charit- 
able construction ; and when the change of scene had restored 
the smpressability (may we call it?) of his sénses, the Marquis 
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Philip of Este welcomed him at Turin, and negotiated his re- 
turn to Ferrara. —JIn the fourteenth chapter, this return is 
narrated. Tasso was now become personally negligent, an 
intemperate wine-bibber, and squalid. His patron was en- 
gaged in marrying a young wife, not yet accustomed to any 
of the poet’s excentricities; and his reception was delayed, 
possibly with the view of preparing it becomingly: but Tasso 
took fire at the supposed slight, and redemanded with inconsist- 
ent warmth his place and his manuscripts. The pension being an 
implied equivalent for the dedication of his writings, he ought 
to have asked for the one only. If he withdrew the honour, 
he should have relinquished the salary; if he accepted the sa- 
lary, he should have left in trust his patent of immortality. 
The manner was unruly in which Tasso behaved; and Al- 
phonso, being provoked, sent him to a public lunatic hospital. 
This step was not generous; and though perhaps no private 
asylums for the insane were established at Ferrara, the feelings 
of Tasso ought not thus to have been outraged. 

In chapter xv. the treatment of Tasso at the hospital of St. 
Anne is described as harsh. A humane philosophy had not 
yet visited and purified the benevolent institutions of Christian 


charity : but that Tasso was treated at all worse than his fellow 


sufferers in the same prison, or than his case appeared to the 
physician to require, is not probable. 

Leonora of Este died in the year 1581, at the age of forty- 
four ; and with her Tasso lost a skilful protectress. Alphonso 
seems originally to have patronized in Tasso rather the favourite 
of his accomplished sisters than his own; and as they had 
ceased to take their former interest in him, now that he was 
no longer (to employ an anglicism) a drawing-room man, 
Alphonso substituted the stateliness of the prince for the con- 
descension of the acquaintance. | | 

The sixteenth chapter relates that Tasso was freely visited 
in the hospital by many illustrious persons; that he was suf- 
fered to walk abroad with no other keeper than the prior’s 
nephew ; and that the complaints addressed by him to various 
persons assign such contradictory and romantic pretences for 
his confinement, that they cannot but want foundation. The 
conduct of Alphonso towards Tasso being thus open to scrue 
tiny, it no doubt accorded with the sense of the age; and, if 
cold, it was at least gentlemanly. The descriptions of his 
disorder given in his own letters display great eloquence, and 
a perfection in the organs of idealization which enabled them 
to impose unreal sounds, as well as sights, on the poet, as 
exterior phenomena. it 
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The pedantic and ill-natured controversy of the Academy 

, della Crusca with Tasso, concerning the Jerusalem Delivered, 
; is detailed in the seventeenth chapter. Yet there are still some 
critics (see Denina’s Vicende della Letteratura, p. 100.) who repeat 

the censure of the Academicians. Criticismis more perishablethan 

poetry. The inferences of Aristotle, from observations on the ° - 


Greek drama, have mostly given way to enlarged experience: 
but Homer and Sophocles are still as great as they were in 
Aristotle’s estimation. It is not worth while for the ivy of 
criticism to aim at climbing round plants which it can stifle ; 
and to attempt to strangle the giants of the wood is an effort 
as vain as it is inglorious. : 

Chapter xviii. gives Tasso’s account of a folletto, or sprite, 
which he pretends molested him. We think that more sport of 
fancy than Serious credulity appears in the narration sent to his 
friend Cataneo;—it is a specimen of legendary writing, in 
which ordinary incidents have received a marvellous colouring : 


‘ Of this sprite, (says Mr. Black,) as well as of the condition of 
Torquato, we have the following curious account, in a long letter to 
his friend Cataneo. ) 

‘¢ ‘To-day, which is the last but one of the year, the brother of \ 
the Reverend Licino brought me your two letters, but one of them 
‘ disappeared as soon as I had read it, and I believe that the Folletto 
has carried it off, because it was that in which he was spoken of. 
This is one of those wonders which I have frequently seen in the hos- 
pital. Hence I am certain that they are the operations of some ma- 

ician, of which indeed, I have many proofs, but especially from a 
foaf taken visibly from before my eyes, an hour before sun-set, anda 
plate of. fruit, which vanished one day when I was visited by that 
Polish youth, who deserves such admiration. 'The same thing has 
happened with other provisions, at a time, too, when nobody entered 
my prison. I might mention a pair of gloves, letters, books taken 
from locked chests, and found in the morning on the floor. Some 
others, indeed, I have not found, nor do I know what has become 
of them ; but as to those which go a missing when I am absent, these 
may have been taken: from me by men, who I verily believe have the 
keys of all my trunks. Thus you see that I cannot defend any thing 
from my enemies, nor from the devil, except my will, with which I 
shall never consent to learn any thing from hin, or from his followers, 
or indeed to have any familiarity with himself, or his magicians. « It 
is observed by Ficino, that though such may move the phantasy, yet, 
without the intellect, they have no authority nor force; because that 
depends immediately upon God. The same thing may be collected 
from many other philosophers, both Platonists and Peripatetics, — 
But perhaps it .will appear to some that I am contradicting myself, 
since, in my dialogue of The Messenger, I represent myself as con- 
versing with a spirit ; a thing. which I would never have done, even 


had it been in my power. That dialogue was composed by me many 
ms , years 
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years ago, in obedience. to a prince ; and it was thought no harm to. 


treat the suibject in a poetical manner. Since that time, however, my, 
enemies have seemed desirous to make a jest of me, and, by rendering 
me an example of infelicity, have occasioned that to become in some 
sort real, which was once fictitious. ‘That, at the period I am speak- 


ing of, I was not subject to any misery of this sort, may be learned - 


from a strict examination of those gentlemen in whose houses I lodged. 
My proofs, however, must rather be drawn from reason, than testi- 
mony ; though such testimonies would not be wanting, were it not 
that truth is oppressed by my enemies, who are many, powerful, and 
implacable ; and I wish not to please them, except by means suited 
toaChristian. But God knows that I was never either a magician nor 
a Lutheran ; and that I never read heretical books, nor those which 
treat of necromancy, or any prohibited art. Nor was I ever pleased, 
with the conversation of Hugonots, nor did I praise their doctrines ; 
but, on the contrary, have always blamed them by my words and 
writings. Neither had I ever an opinion contrary to the holy catholic 
church, though I will not deny that I have sometimes lent too ready 
an ear to the reasonings of philosophers; not, however, in such a 
guise as to forbear to humble my intellect before divines, or to be 
more desirous of contradiction than of instruction. But now my in- 
felicity has confirmed my faith ; and, amidst all my misfortunes, I 


have this one consolation, that I am free from doubts, though I have 


many desires. And, if ever the fear of death has constrained me to 
injure myself or truth, such a terror has now no influence, for I love 
not life, except attended with those things, which might be granted 
me by a gracious prince ; by a prince whose desire it would be to 
annul the memory of the false, and let the truth remain ; not for the 
purpose of blaming others, but for his own, and my satisfaction. 
Meanwhile I am unhappy, nor will I conceal my misery, in order 
that you may remedy it with all your force, with all your diligence, 
and with all your faith. Know then, that, in addition to the wonders 
of the Folletto, which I may reserve for our correspondence at some 
future period, I have many nocturnal alarms. For, even when awake, 
I have seemed to behold small flames in the air, and sometimes my 
eyes sparkle in such a manner, that I dread the loss of sight, and I 
have visibly seen sparks issue from them. I have seen A i in the 
middle of the tent-bed, shades of rats, which, by natural reason, 
eould not be there: I have heard frightful noises ; and often inmy 
ears are the sounds of hissing, tingling, ringing of bells, and sounds 
like that of aclock. Often there is a beating for an hour ; and some-: 
times, in my sleep, it seems as if a horse threw himself upon me, and I 
have afterwards found myself languid and fatigued. I have dreaded the 
falling-sickness, apoplexy, and blindness ; I have had headaches, but 
hot excessive ; pains, but not very violent, of the intestines, the side, 
the thighs, and legs: I have been weakened by vomiting, dysenteryy. 
and fever. Amidst so many terrors and pains, there appeared to me, 
in the air, the image of the Glorious Virgin, with her Son in her 


arms, sphered in a circle of coloured vapours, so that I ought by no- 
means to despair of her grace. And though this might easily be a. 


phantasy, because I am frenetic, disturbed by various phantasms, and, 
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full of infinite melancholy ; nevertheless, by the grace of God, I can 
sometimes cobibere assensum, (withhold my assent, ) which, as Cicero 
remarks, being the operation of a sound mind, I am inclined to be- 
lieve it was a miracle of the Virgin. But, if I am not deceived, the 
source of my frenzy is to be attributed to some confections which [| 
eat three years ago ; since from that period I date this new infirmit 

which joined itself to the first, produced by a similar cause, but which 
was neither so long nor so difficult to cure. Indeed, if my infirmity 
be not altogether incurable, it at least has much resemblance to those 


which are never cured.’ ‘T'asso proceeds in this melancholy letter to . 
observe, that the nature of his distemper was such, that it could only - 


be owing to witchcraft ; and expresses his anxious desire to be re- 
moved from a place where so much power over him was permitted to 
enchanters. ‘The letter concludes with much reason and eloquence ; 
and the poet informs his friend, that he intended, the very evening on 
which this was written, to compose a sonnet ; a proof of that myste- 
rious alienation of mind on one subject, while on every other it re- 


mains unfaded and entire.’ 


Here a miraculous turn is given to the vanishing of fruit, 
which a Polish youth had eaten ; to the displacement of books, 
which Tasso himself had left lying about; to the loss of aps 
parel, which attendants had stolen; and to interior appari- 
tions of various kinds, which attest the singular perfection of 
his imaginative faculty. ‘These romantic and humorous exag- 


gerations ought not to have been mistaken for insanity ; since 
it rather announces a recovered command of the movements of. 


thought, thus to scatter interest over travels about his room,— 
over the wanderings of a prisoner. 

In the nineteenth ehapter, Tasso quits Ferrara with the 
Prince of Mantua, (or rather with his nephew Sersale,) his de- 
liverer. ‘The philanthropy of many eminent gentlemen of Italy 
appears to have been habitually alive to the condition of the 


_ poet; and when intervals sufficiently lucid arrived. to render 


confinement unnecessary, they were ready to welcome and to 
amuse his recovered liberty : yet in pecuniary liberality they 


were deficient. 
Chap. xx. relates Tasso’s visit to Rome, in the expectation, 


seemingly, of some donative from the Pope: but in this idea 


he was. disappointed ; and after a pilgrimage to Loretto he 
went to Naples, and resided in the pleasant monastery of 
mount Olivet. Here Manso, Marquis of Villa, (as already 
mentioned,) vssited the bard, and induced him to accept for a 
movth an asylum in his house at Bisaccia. The cordial kind- 
ness of Manso, who, by entering into the feelings of Tasso, 


alleviated his pains of mind and doubled his pleasures, deserves - 


recollection. ‘he power of moral medicine over a diseased mind 
was anticipated by this nobleman’s instinctive humanity; and his 
| | affec- 
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affectionate hospitality, and patient versatility of expedient, — 
contrived variously to,amuse and agreeably. to detain the poet : 
who, ,in company with his host, could enjoy once more the 
refreshing scenes of his childhood. After some stay with his. 
sister, he returned to Rome. es : 

. The twenty-first.chapter replaces Tasso in a public hospital. 
The distinguished individuals, who had repeatedly courted his 
society, ought in some form to have raised an annuity sufh- 
cient to shelter their alienated guest with the comforts of a 
gentleman: but, instead of concurtence and co-operation, they 
were actuated by a foolish rivalry. While the house of Este 

ossessed Tasso, the Medici would not.assist him; when the 
Medici harboured him; the house of. Este grew. niggards of 
their bounty ; and when Paleno and Manso invited him to his 
native air, the duty of pension was thought to devolve on 
Naples: thus the whole burden of actual and prospective 
assistance was always flung on the host of the moment; and 
in consequence many gentlemen were deterred from temporary 
Civilities and accommodations, lest they should entail too lasting 
and heavy a claim on their bounty. The personal industry, 
which beneficence requires, should be levied alternately, but 
the pecuniary burden should be borne collectively. — : 

_ In chapter xx11. Tasso visits again the friendly abode of 
Manso, and there undertakes his Creazione del Mondo; a poem. 
which piously amused his latter years; and which he hoped 
would obtain for him a permanent independence, in the form 
of an ecclesiastical benefice, from,the Pope. _He went to Rome 
as a suitor: but the genius of Tasso, humbled: into a religious: 
versifier, solicited in vain. , : 

_ Again Tasso returns to the house of Manso, in the twenty- 
third chapter, and continues his task. At length, engines 
were set to work, which influenced papal favour. Tasso was 
invited to Rome, ordered to be crowned in the capitol, as 

» poet laureate of the nation and of the church, and rewarded 
with a handsome pension. Every sorrow, as in the last 
act of a drama, seemed now about to cease at oneé; and. 
even a law-suit respecting his patrimonial. property was 
compromised with the Prince of Avellino for a liberal an- | 
nuity : but the unhappy Tasso bore within the secret seeds of 
destruction. His disorder, which had been aggravated by the 
use of violent medicines self-prescribed, broke out afresh,’ 
and compelled him to seek refuge in the monastery of Saint 
Qnofrio, where he died at the age of fifty-one, in the year 

1595. ‘% Merita ancora @essere accennata la morte di Torquate 
asso, accaduta nello presente anno, (says Muratori,) a d& 26 di 
Aprile in Roma, mentré si preparava la selenne di lui corenazione 
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in Campidoglio: insigne poeta, e principe dei poeti epici Itahant, 
e filosofo di alto sapere, come costa non men dai sunt verst, che dalle 
sue prose, ma che, per gl insulti della soverchia sua malinconta, 
: fu gran tempo, per non dir sempre, zimbello della mala fortuna.” 
Chapter xxiv. contains general reflections on the fortunes ) 
and productions of Tasso; and a hundred pages of appendix 
complete the volume and the work. : 
. In conclusion, we must acknowlege that this is a well exe- 
cuted .piece of biography, adapted to ariswer the purpose for 
which it was intended, and to supply the fashionable world 
with elegant occupation for their literary leisure : its diffuseness 
does not pall; its digressions do not weary. ° Mr. Black not ' 
only displays a good and pure taste, but is extensively con- 
versant with the fine literature of Italy, and of the modern 
world ; and between Roscoe and Walker, the historian and 
the critic of Italian culture, he will be led to an honourable 
Seat in the Academia degli Emeriti. His analysis of Tasso’s in- 
sanity is conducted instructively, and will assist those who 
are conscious. of analogous tendencies, in learning to become 
their own keepers. Tasso, with a little more philosophy, 
might, like Rousseau, have escaped the inconvenience of co- 
ercion. ‘They both suffered not from an asthenic, but from a 
phlogistic, disease of the brain: they could, whenever they 
pleased to attend, not only discern but remember all that 
! passed in the external world: they had lost none of their 
faculties: but it was their luxury to paint their waking dreams 
into a deceptive likeness of reality. Now this luxury can be 
enjoyed without talking to others about each successive co- 
medy or tragedy that imagination gets up, and in which self 
usually performs ‘the principal character. “With a little more 
reticency, T'asso would only have been called absent; and with 
a little more attention to interrupt his early fits of absence, he 


would never have lost the privilege of self-command. p 
Ty 
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Arr. JI. Travels in the South f Spain, in Letters written A.D. 
. 1809 and 1810. By William Jacob, Esq., M.P. F.R.S. to. 
. pP- 443- 31. 3s. Boards. Johnson and Co: 1811. , 


wu ‘events of the greatest importance are passing in the 
: Peninsula, and the cause of Spain is so zealously. and 
strenuously espoused by Great Britain, every species of in- 
formation respecting this portion.of Europe must be peculiarly 
acceptable to the English reader. In.no period of our history, 
were we so deeply interested.in the concerns. of Spain-as 


at present, and never was curiosity sq generally awakened 
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with regard to its internal situation and the character of its in- 
‘habitants. Though the remarks of the cursory traveller are 
not usually very profound nor always correct, we are inclined 


_ to treat them with respect when they are presented in a pleas- 
-*ing- manner, and discover that attentive observation and that 


philosophic mind which are so necessary in those who under- 
‘take to see and describe for others: 

The range which Mr. Jacob’s Spanish tour includes 1s not 
extensive, nor did it occupy a long space of time: but he ap- 
pears to have been very diligent, to have lost no opportunity of 
research, and to have noted with accuracy whatever fell under 
his view, As far as the external appearance of that part of 
Spain through which he passed is concerned, he seems to have 
contemplated it with the eye of a landscape-painter; and his 
eketches of scenery in the environs of Malaga, Velez, .Ante- 
quera, and Alhama, the Vega of Granada, and the city’ of 
Ronda, are executed in a strong and spirited manners Public 
buildings, curiosities, and antiquities, the religion and morals, 
the state of the arts, the natural productions of the country, 
and the articles of trade and commerce, are not. overlooked 3 
nor does Mr. Jacob forget to delineate the character and man- 
ners of the people: but perhaps his short residence at Cadiz 
and Seville did not furnish him with materials for deciding on 
these points ; nor was his presence at a fair; and his admission 
to the tertullas of the ladies, sufficient for that developement 
of national habits which he attenipts. Much time and atten- 
tion must be bestowed on the study of the physical circum- 
‘stances, the local institutions, and the prevailing feelings of a 
people, before a foreigner can be competent to appreciate their 
national character. His ignorance of the origin and connec- 
tion of the different moral phznomena, which present theme 
selves to his observation, will sometimes lead him to call evil 
good, but more frequently to call good evil. However, it must 
be admitted that as a traveller Mr. Jacob is sharp-sighted 3 
and if he has spoken in a tone of harshness respecting the 
Spanish character which a nearer and -longer acquaintance 
would have shewn to.be unmerited,.he has suffered no trait 
‘to escape him which would strike a foreigner in passing 
through that country. His acquaintance with the, language 
was slender, as is evident from the barbarous appearance of 
the Spanish words that occur in the volume; and a little of 
book-making contrivance is manifest in his introduction of the 
history of the Moors in Spain, which we suspect ‘to have been 
composed since his return to London. Yet on the whole he 
has produced a very amusing and an instructive narrative ; and 
they who wish to have a — Andalusia and Granada will 
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not be displeased with the Panorama which he has here prow 
vided for the public at home, — though the price of admission 
is very high. : 

Mr. Jacob landed at Cadiz in September 1809; and after 
having noticed a variety of subordinate objects, he presents us 
with some remarks on the political situation of Spain, and its 
probable state hereafter : 

¢ Nothing is more certain than that the Spanish nation, generally, 
is roused to madness against France: few are to be found who wails 
not willingly plunge a dagger into the breast of a Frenchman whenever 
the occasion might offer, but there is no government, no ruling mind, 
to concentrate this universal feeling : whatever is done by Spaniards 
is individual effort, not combined exertion ; and when they have at- 
tempted military operations ona — scale, they have been uniformly 
unsuccessful: they have only chosen the wrong means of warfare ; 
and even should their armies be dispersed, and their strong towns 
taken (events which I anticipate) the invaders will be so fee from 
conquest, that a warfare will commence of the most destructive species 
for France, and the most secure for Spain: then will those conflicts 
begin in which individual exertion is every thing, and combination 
unnecessary. From the defiles and mountains, where they will remain 
sheltered and concealed till opportunities offer, the Spaniards will 
harass and massacre the French in detail ; they will prevent all inter- 
course between the different towns; they will stop cultivation in the 
plains; and perhaps, after years of confusion and bloodshed, drive the 
‘French, as they formerly did the Moors; from their soil. 

¢ Every local circumstance is in favour of the Spaniards in this kind 
of warfare. The roads are passable only for mules, but no wheel- 
carriages can travel to the interior. The valleys between these mqun- 
tains yield almost spontaneously all that a Spaniard requires ;_ the cli- 
mate is so fine that the peasantry scarcely stand in need of habitations ; 
and the flocks of sheep will supply them with skins for clothing with- 
out the aid of manufactures. 

‘ There are few villages, or even solitary houses, in Spain ; almost all 
the peoplelivein towns, which are at a great distance from each other, 
andthe fields consequently remain uncultivated, except in the vicinity of 
these towns ; to this may be added, that the Spaniards are of all men 
the most frugal and moderate in their subsistence ; a bunch of grapes, 
er a melon, with garlic, suffices them, and they want no other drink 
but water. : 

‘ Their animosity to the French is inflamed to madness; and 
their rage, fury, and revengeful passions will burn with increased 
ardour as the enemy continue their depredations. I have said enough 
to shew you my opinion on the future state of Spain: at present 
the defeat of Areisaga has cast a gloom over the prospects of the 
privileged orders~of society: these may be swept away; but the 
Spanish people, the peasantry and the cultivators, will remain and 
will ultimately triumph.’ . : 

From Cadiz, the traveller proceeded to Keres, a city which 
is celebrated for a wine much used in England: tg 
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* The streets of this city are wider than those of Cadiz: there is 2 
good — ‘foot-path, and it is well lighted: some of the houses 
are splendid, and that belonging to Mr. James Gordon, a gentleman 
to whom I had particular introductions, possesses every comfort and 
accommodation to be expected in an English habitation. ‘The prin- 
cipal commerce of this place consists of wine, especially of that 
species so generally known by the name of Sherry. The quantity 
annually made in this place is about 40,000 pipes, of this 25,000 are 
consumed in this city, in Cadiz, and the vicinity ; 15,000 are ex- 
ported, of which about 7000 are sent to England ; and the remainder 
to the United States, or to the different Spanish dominions in South 
America. The value of the wine, when new, is from eight to ten 
pounds per pipe ; it inereases in value by age, and that which is sent 
to England is always mixed with brandy, which occasions a further 
augmentation in the price. Most of the wine merchants in Xeres 


have distilleries, to make brandy to add to their wie, but do not 


export any. <A large quantity of it is likewise consumed in the 
mountainous part of Andalusia, where it is mixed with anniseed, 
and very much used by the lower class of people during the winter. 
There are no staves nor iron hoops made in this part of Spain, so 


that supplies are obliged to be obtained from foreign countries, for. 


the packages in which they even export their most important produce 
tion. The United States of America furnish the staves, and the iron 
hoops are sent from England. 

‘ Besides the wine sent to England, under the denomination of 
Sherry, there are some sweet wines made in this neighbourhood, 
which are much valued by the natives, and: among others the tent 
wine, as it is called in England. Very little care is employed in the 
ry a making of their wines: the growers are generally poory 
and indebted to the merchants of this city, who, by adyancing them 
money before the vintage, are enabled to take iincheie of their. 
embarrassed circumstances, to purchase at rates, which keep. those 


growers in a perpetual state of dependence. ‘This want of capital 


ts felt in a still greater degree by the owners of the olive trees, the 
variable produce of which frequently leaves them tao deeply in debt, 
in unfruitful years, to enable them to clear themselves im pe i which 
are more productive. ‘To this deficiency of agricultural capital 
may probably be attributed the languishing state af the cultivation 
m Spain.’— . 7 
‘ Xeres contains about 40,000 inhabitants, including the Pueblo, or 
township, which is very extensive, though thinly inhabited, and con- 
sists chiefly of scattered farms and vineyards, upon which some few 
of the owners reside, though far the greater part live within the city. 
The pueblo extends over a track of country 45 miles in length and 
18 in breadth, and is consequently as large as some of our English 
counties ; yet, exclusively of the city, the whole consits of na more 
than 101 large farm houses, 77 smaller ones, 555 houses attached 
to the vineyards, 23 houses situated in olive grounds, and 55 hauses 
in fruit and vegetable gardens. Such is the state of population in 
ene of the best cael districts of Andalusia, and perhaps in the 
finest climate and the a in Europe ; every ting been 
| 3 dons. 
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done by natare, but the institutions of the government, and the indoe 


lence of the inhabitants, have effected nothing to improve the advans 


tages she has bestowed.’ 


- Several letters are written at Seville, and every object of 
curiosity in this capital of Andalusia is duly noticed; its en- 
trance and general appearance, its streets, houses, walks, and 
' public buildings, paintings in the churches, &c.: but Mr. J. 


seems to have been more gratified by the remains of Moorish: | 


magnificence in this part of Spain, than by the architecture of 
churches, or even by the remains of Roman grandeur. The 
Alcazar, an antient Moorish palace in Seville, is thus de- 
scribed : , 

‘ The outside of the Alcazar is miserable in its appearance ; but 


the first court after entering the gate has a very grand effect: the _ 


front, looking into that court, is purely Arabic in its style, and the 
inscriptions favour the idea of its being built by that people; it is, 
nevertheless, ascertained to have been constructed since the conquest, 
by the Christians ; and, indeeg, the arms of Castile and Leon are 
mingled wth the Arabic characters.. The flight of stairs leading tq 
the royal apartments, now occupied by Garay, is of marble ; and 
some galleries, of the same material, lead to other parts of the build- 
ing. ‘The courts are ornamented with marble fountains, and are well 
shaded with corridors, supported by marble pillars, The hall, now 
occupied by the Junta, formerly called the Hall of Ambassadors, is 
a beautiful apartment, adorned with elegant designs in stucco, and 
with a floor of the most transparent marble, of various colours, 
The rooms adjoining are occupied by the different committees, or, 
as they are called, sections, into which the Junta is divided, and the 
whole palace, which is very extensive, js filled by the different 
branches of the government, whose clerks have offices very well 
pr tag for the dispatch of business from their proximity to each 
other. 
¢ The garden of the Alcazar is said to have been laid out by the 
Moors, and is preserved in its original state ; it contains walks paved 
with marble, parterres laid out with ever-greens, and well shaded 
with orange trees, In many parts of it there are baths, supplied by 
marble fountains from the aqueduct I described in a former letter, 
and they have a contrivance bor rendering the walks one continued 
fountain, by forcing up small streams of water from minute pipes in 
the joining of the slabs, which in this climate produces a most grate- 
ful effect, As a specimen of an Arabian garden, in its original state, 
this is an interesting object, and we naturally associate with it recol- 
lections gathered from the Eastern writers, especially from the Son 
of Solomon, in the Scriptures, in which the descriptions very. well 
agree with this garden ; for, in addition to the other circumstances, 
it is completely walled round, and is secluded from every one except 
the inhabitants of one part of the palace. 

¢ The saloon, which was occupied by the Junta of Seville when its 
energy directed the public mind of this city, contains.a —— of 
= £2 omay 
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Roman antiquities brought from Italica, an antient city, about four 
/ miles hence, and celebrated as the birth-place of the Emperor Trajan, 
: I observed some fine statues which, though partly mutilated, shew 


the superiority of the antients over the moderns in the art of sculp- 
ture: a colossal figure, supposed to be Apollo, is remarkably well 
executed; and the statue of a vestal, in good preservation, ‘dis- 
covers great skill in the figure and disposition of the drapery.’ The 
Roman inscriptions collected in this place are very numerous, and 
worthy the attention of those who are iad of studying them. I ho 
my taste will not be too severely condemned if I remark, that the 
Moorish antiquities afford me greater pleasure than the Roman; _tq 
me they possess more of novelty, have been much less described, and 
are in every respect better adapted to the climate.’ 


A protestant’s visit to the Cathedral at Seville, on Sunday, 
naturally excited. a train of reflections on the effect of the 
Catholic cetemonies on morals; and a comparison is made be- 
tween the efficacy of preaching and of auricular confession 3. 
the latter of which, if we may depend on the d/abbing of a 
priest, keeps down all vices except one: | cha 


¢ With the higher order, the great struggle of the confessor is to 
keep the mind free from doubts, to enforce submission to the dogmas 
and ceremonies of the Church, and prevent the inroad of heresy. 
With the other classes there is no such task ; they never read books 
written by foreigners, nor ever converse with. them; they have no 
doubts on points of faith, no scruples in matters of ceremony, and 
the task of the confessor.is more directly addressed to the formation 
of the moral habits of sobriety, honesty, and veracity. On these 
points they have evidently been successful ; for I have never been in 
any country where the mass of the people has approached the cone 
duct of the Spaniards in these respects ; in chastity, as far as I can > 
judge, they have not been so successful ; whether the evil arise from 
the celibacy of the clergy, the yoluptuous climate, ar the remains of 
Moorish manners, I cannot determine ; but there is, in this respect, 
a degree of profligacy extending to all ranks in this country, which 
I trust will ever remain unexampled in our own, A priest, with 
whom I was conversing on this subject .a few days ago, assured me, 
that of the numerous females who came to him for absolution, he sel- 
dom found any who confessed the violation of any commandment but 
the seventh,’ — 3 











Pope calls ‘beads and prayer-books” the toys of age: but 
it should seem, from the account here given of the family, . 
worship of the Spaniards, that they are universal toys, and are : 
used like the play-things of children without sentiment or re- 
flection. Adyerting to the prevailing propensity of this people, 
Mr. J. discoyers, in the toys at their fairs, traits of national 
character; and he remarks, on the fair of Santi-Ponce, a few 
miles from Seville, ‘ that almost every thing exhibited at thig 
fair hore some allusion to that illicit intercourse between the 


C4 sexes, : 
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sexes, which forms the great stain upon the moral character. of 
the country. Horns of various shapes, with bells, and inscripe 
tions of indecent import, were most prevalent, and the pres 
senting them to each other, with sar¢astic insinuations, ap- 
peared the most universal species of wit. A marked deference 
was paid to the female sex even by the peasantry, which 
shewed that a degree of gallantry is customary with this na- 
tion, which is too often dispensed with in other countries.’ 

If gallantry, however, be carried to excess, temperance in 
eating and drinking is a prevailing habit; and’ it is impossible 
for one of our countrymen to visit the Spanish cities without 
marking the difference between the Spaniards and the English 
in the use of wine, though the former may obtain it as native 
produce, and the latter import and purchase it at a great 
mae i Se ee ae : 

«In England, every family has a store of beer, wie, and such 
other necessaries as they require for daily use, ready at all times 
but the best families in ‘Seville keep nothing of the kind in their 
houses. If company accidentally drop in to a meal, a thing not com- 
mon, they send to the shops for such food as they want, and to the 
wine-houses for a pint or a quart of wine, for they are never provided 
with the commonest of those articles, and at the conclusion of the 
day no provision is left in the house.> _ ~ Sete wee mE any 


However afflicting to humanity the present state of Spain 
must be, it is consolatory to perceive that the institutions 
which degraded and enslaved it cannot survive the present 
struggle, and that neither the Inquisition nor Monastic Orders 
will have any existence on the Peninsula in the next genera- 
tion. ‘I have no doubt,’ says Mr, J. speaking of Conyents, 
¢ that their doom will speedily be sealed, for they cannot dis- 
cover greater animosity towards the French, than all virtuous 
and patriotic Spaniards feel towards the inhabitants of these 
receptacles of idleness, ignorance, and hypocrisy” = =» 


Before this traveller quits Seville, he devotes a letter or two | 


to the enumeration of the agricultural articles produced in 
- Andalusia, viz. esparto, pita, opuntia, palmitos, olives, vines, 
wheat, &c, and to the live-stock of the farmers, including some 
particulars of the Merino sheep: but, as we have had long ac- 
counts of this celebrated breed from preceding works, we shall 
_ pass over these details, and others on trade,'to dwell on the 
striking scenery of the districts which Mr. Jacob explored. © 
From Seville he returned to Cadiz, and was present at the 
bull-fight given in honour of Lord Wellington ; after which 
he proceeded to Gibraltar, and thence to Marvella. In the road 
to the latter place, the picturesque views and richness of the 


eountry attracted the traveller’s notice : 
oe « . . ‘ ‘ ‘ At 
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$ At the distance of one league, we passed Rio verde, or the 
n river, which comes down, in a chasm or fissure, between the 
Eich chain of mountains called Sierra Vermeja, and the one called 
Sierra de Arboto. On passing this river, I could have easily sup- 
posed that I was in Jamaica; for a considerable distance on both 
sides of the road, fields of sugar canes, nine or ten feet in height, 
wereintermixed with others of rice ; and several mills for grinding the 
canes, turned by the streams which descend from the mountains, still 
farther favoured the deception, The contrast which this last league 
formed to the nine we had previously trayelled, created both surprise 
and pleasure ; the plain, between the mountains and the sea, became 
gradually broader, and more enriched with every tropical production ¢ 
whereas the country we had hitherto passed was sandy and barren, 
with no shrubs but the palmito.” 

The route to the city of Malaga and the country around it 
furnish scenery equally enchanting ; and though Mr. J. com- 
plains of bad roads, misetable posadas, and straw beds, hig 
mental entertainment must have repaid him for all his bodily - 
fatigues and temporary privations. “What Englishman of taste 
would not gladly sleep in a Spanish posada, on straw, in order 
to enjoy the climate and explore the beauties of Andalusia and 
Granada! For a moment, however, we shall abstain from 
views of nature, that we may give one sketch of a sacred 
edifice ; : 

¢ The cathedral of Malaga is a very fine object ;. its style of build 
ing is a mixture of Roman and Gothic, though it was erected long 
after the power of those nations was extinct ; for it was begun in 
1529, and consecrated in 1588. Being closely surrounded with 
houses, it is not seen to advantage, but it is said to be as large as 
St. Paul’s. Catholic churches generally appear less in size than Pro- 
testant cathedrals, from the choir being placed in the centre, and the 
high altar in another part of the building. The number of chapels 
also, as well as the images and pictures, which abound in the former, 
contribute to this effect. ‘The interior of this church is finished with 
exquisite taste ; it is an oblong spheroid, with a row of Corinthian 
pillars, around which is the nave ; these pillars support a lofty roof 
of wellturned arches, with the sky painted in the compartments. 
The high altar, and the pulpit are of beautiful flesh-coloured marble, 
and the’ choir is so singularly fine, that Palomino, the biographer of 
Spanish artists, calls it the eighth wonder of the world. “It contains 
about fifty etalls, curiously carved in cedar and mahogany, and a 
considerable number of statues of saints, the work of Alonzo Cano, 
and of his pupil Pedro de Mena, whose celebrity is little inferior to 
that of his master.” 

Hence we attend the traveller to Velez; who, as he pro- 
ceeds, remarks on the agriculture of the delightful valleys 
which he explores. On leaving Velez for Granada, he passed 


for the first houy through the most charming country in the 
| world ; 
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world : but after this time the climbing of precipices com- 
menced. ‘The view from the elevated ground, as he approached. 
Granada, is thus described : 


¢ When we reached the top of the small hills, and were within twa 
leagues of the city, that most interesting object, with the whole plain 
beneath, presented itself to our view: nothing could exceed the 
prospect which then opened upon us : the rich and populous country, 
well supplied with trees, and clear rivulets descending from the 
mountains, and artificially contrived to intersect it in eyery part ; the 
splendid city, were in a half-moon, from the river, clothing the 
gradual ascent of a hill; the streets rising above each other ; the 
profusion of turrets and gilded cupolas ; the summit crowned with 
the Alhambra; the back ground composed of the majestic Sierra 
N vada*, with its top covered with snow, completed a scene, to which 
no description can do justice ; a scene, to view which we had ridden 
on horseback two hundred miles, over the worst roads in the world, 
and which we, nevertheless, considered as amply repaying us for the 
fatigue we had endured, and the filth we had encountered. We rade 
over the remainder of the plain, till we passed the bridge across the 
Darro, and entered the city. | a 

« This place, however, should be viewed at a distance, and not be 
too nearly inspected; for the splendid poverty visible within de- 
stroys the illusion created by a distant view.’ 


We pass over the sketch of the Moorish dominions in Spain, 
the letter on the Alhambra, and a variety of particulars fela- 
tive to the cities of Granada and Antequara, in order to allow 
space for the description of the city of Ronda: 


‘ This city contains about twenty thousand inhabitants, who are 
a hardy race of people, and have much the appearance of the natives 
of the north of Europe: the complexion of many of them ap- 
proaches.almost to ruddy, but with those peculiarly expressive fea- 
tures which distmguish the middle and lower classes in Andalusia. 
The fertile fields and productive gardens which surround Ronda, af, 
ford to its people abundant means of subsistence ;+besides wine, oil, 
and corn, which they enjoy in common with other parts of the pro 
vince, they have a profusion of all the fruits and vegetables of our 
more northern climate ; the apples and pears with which the trees are 
loaded, equal or excel in flavour those of our owp country ; and the 
cities of Cadiz and Seville, while they are supplied with oranges, 
jemons, grapes, and pomegranates, trom their more immediate vici- 
ity, are furnished from this quarter with the vegetable luxuries of 
northern Europe.’—. : . 

¢ Among the various things which have attracted my attention in 
Spain, none have excited so much admiration as the singular situa~ 
tion of this city, the river Guadiaro which encircles it, and the bridges. 
which connect it with its suburbs, It is placed on a rock, with 





* © The loftiest’ point of the Sierra Nevada, called Mulhacen, is » 


12,762, feet above the level of the sea,’ See Pp» 296. 3 
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cliffs either perpendicplar and abrupt towards the river, or with broken 
craggs, whose jutting prominences, having a little soil, have been © 
planted with orange and fig trees.. A fissure in this rock, of t 
depth, surrounds the city on three sides, and at the bottom of. the 
fissure the river rushes slotg wish impetuous rapidity, ‘Two bridges 
are constructed over the fissure ; the first is a single arch, resting on 
the rocks on the two sides, the height of which frem the water is one 
hundred and twenty feet. The river descends from this to the second 
bridge, whilst the rocks on each side as rapidly increase in hegnt : 
so that from this second bridge to the water, there is the astonishing 
height of two hundred and eighty feet. The highest tower in Spain, 
the Giralda in Seville, or the Monument near London Bridge, if 
they were placed on the water, might stand under this stupendous | 
arch, without their tops reaching to it.’— | 

‘It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of it; from below it 
appears suspended in the air; and when upon the bridge, the river 
beneath appears no longer a mighty torrent, but resembles a rippling 
brook. When standing on the bridge, the optical delusion is very 
singular: the torrent of water appears to run up a hill towards the 
bridge, and the same phenomenon takes place when viewed in either 
direction. | ; | 

‘One of the streets of the city is built almost close to the edge of 
the precipice, and stairs are hewn out of the solid rock, which lead 
to nooks in the lower precipices, in which, though there is very little 
soil, gardens have been formed, where fig and orange trees grow 
with considerable luxuriance, and ‘greatly contribute to the beauty of 
the scenery. From the situation of Ronda on the top of a rocky 
water is scarce, and stairs are constructed down to the river, by 
which means the inhabitants are supplicd. We*descended by one 
flight of three hundred and fifty steps, and at the bottom found a 
fine spring, in a large cave, which after turning a mill at its source, 
contributes to increase the waters of the Guadiaro. From this spot, 
our view of the lofty bridge was most striking and impressive, and 
the houses and churches of the city, impending over our heads on 
both banks, had a most sublime effect. Beyond the bridge, the river 
takes a turn to the right and passes under the Alameyda, from which, 
the precipice of five hundred feet is very bold and abrupt, though ine 
terspersed with jutting prominences, covered with shrubs and trees. 
The Alameyda of this city is by far the most beautiful public walk | 
I hays seen in Spain ; the paths are paved with marble ; the parterres 
are filled with ever-greens ; and over the paths, vines are trained on 
trelisses, which, in the warmest weather, afford a grateful shade.’ 


After these long extracts, we must-briefly advert to the ree 
mainder of the tour. | 

From Ronda, Mr. Jacob returned through St. Roque to. 
Gibraltar arid Cadiz. Having adverted to the military and’ 
and naval transactions in that quarter, to the government 
of the Junta, to the state of the population of this city, in- 
clusive of that of the isle of Leon, and to the asrival of British: 
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and Portuguese troops, he quits the peninsula, and reaches the 
shores of his native country in March 18103 so that a few 
months sufficed for Mr. J. to collect the materials of this quarto 
volume. According to a document in the appendix, the popu- 
Kation of all Spain is reckoned at 10,3515075 : but we are ap~ 
ptized in one of the letters, that the Spaniards are apt to exag- 
erate the amount of their population, and we should suppose 
that the above estimate is an evidence in pomt. si: de 
When in his postscript, dated London Feb. 14, r811., Mr. 
Jacob reviews the state of the war in the peninsula, and con- 
siders the persevering habits, the patriotic feelings, and the ever- 
asting hatred of France, which characterize the people of 
Spain, he is inclined to entertain hopes of their final success 
against their enemies, even supposing that their own troops 
were dispersed, the strong towns taken, and the army of their 
ally discomfited. ‘We may possibly count too much on the 
patient perseverance of the Spaniards, and on their high-toned 
atriotism ; but, as their cause is good, and as the imterest of 
Britain is.as it were identified with that of Spain, the assistance 
which we have offered to her is not less politic than generous. |, 
It must be the prayer of every true-born Briton, that we may 
sucteed in delivering the peninsula from the despotism with 
which she is menaced ; and that her present distractions may 
terminate in the establishment of a government that shall re- 
cognize and foster those principles; which must form the basis 
of national happiness. 
* Mr. Jacob does not profess himself an artist : but, travelling 
with a Camera lucida, he has taken views of several objects, 
which are represented in 12 plates, affording accurate views of 
buildings, &c. in Spain, though in general but indifferently 
executed in acqua-tinta. Moy. 








(Arr. IIT. Letters of the Marquise Du Deffand to the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, from the Year 1766 to the 
Year 1780 to which are added, Letters of Madame Du Deffand to 


Voltaire, from the Year 1759 to the Year 1775, published ‘from 
the Originals at Strawberry Hill. 4 Vols. 1amo. ail. 28. 
Boards. LLongmanand Co. 1810. — 


Wwe in offering Our sentiments on the volumes of letters 
of which the title-page was illustrated by the name of 
Madame du Deffand *, though the body of the work contained 
scarcely a single production of her pen, we expressed a desire 
to be admitted to a fuller acquaintance with her epistolary style, 
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. * See the Appendix to our 6oth Volume, N. S. p. 487. 
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we were not aware of the ample means of gratifying aur 
curiosity which have now been so liberally poured forth from 
the escrutoirs of Strawberry Hill. The fact, indeed, of a great 
intimacy and a continual correspondence between that lady and 
Mr. Walpole might have been collected from many passages of 
his posthumous works: but whether his letters had been con 
sidered as worthy of preservation, their very frequency would 
perhaps have justified us in doubting; and how far it is pru- 
dent to have submitted them to public inspection, we may now 
venture to determine. 

We must first observe that they are written under unfavour- 
able circumstances. . Madame du Deffand appears to have 
conceived a warm friendship for Mr. Walpole, who was by no 
means indifferent to the partiality of so distinguished a literary 
lady ; and a correspondence naturally commenced between 
them, the.gentleman being then on the verge of fifty, and the 
lady having reached the ordinary term assigned to the life of 
mortals. Such an intercourse might be expected to exist without 
suspicion, as well as without scandal, particularly as the parties 
had frequent personal interviews, in which the state of their 
feelings might have been unequivocally ascertained; and the 
fondness of the lady, of which Mr. Walpole perpetually and 
loudly complains, appears to have been exhibited on paper 
only. It is in truth more like the strong and importunate 
attachment of a mother than any other sentiment ; yet it draws 
on the Marquise the incessant, and we think rather indelicate 
reproaches of one who, frankly confessing that to him ridicule 
is the worst of evils, intimates that her letters expose him to 
the imputation of playing the gallant with an old woman, and 
laughs unmercifully at her romantic extravagancies. Even if 
the suspicion had been well founded, these attacks would not 
have borne the most gracious aspect: but as it was really too 
absurd to be entertained, we cannot too much admire the 
patience of the lady in submitting to continue the correspondence 
on terms so humiliating, and to justify herself in contrite 
language, though occasjonally mingled with disappointment 
and displeasure, from an offence which most certainly it was 
one of the greatest outrages to impute to her. _ 

If the circumstance to which we have alluded throws an 
unpleasing restraint over the lady’s style, another of an opposite 
nature must prevent the general reader from enjoying these 
letters with much relish ; — we mean that extreme familiarity 
which dwells on a thousand minutiz of no interest beyond a 
certain sphere, and which disfigures them with what Madame 
du D. herself has well censured in the phrase, plaisanterie de 
céterie. Thus the Duke and Dutchess de Choiseul, relations of 
12 Madame 
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Madame du Deffand, are always mentioned under the riamés 


of grandpapa and grandmama ; and the writer keeps up the 
character of a pupil with Mr. Walpole, who is hailed as her 


instructor. We may observe, en passant, that he does not $0 


well preserve his assumed part, when he recommends to @ 
female scholar the perusal of such a work as the romances of the 
younger Crebillon. — We must add that this recuei/ is by much 
too numerous. Scarcely a week passed without producing 
one letter at least, during the separation of the parties; and 
though some portions of the correspondence are suppressed, and 
others curtailed, we still have more specimens than are 
necessary. Besides, this frequericy of writing, though very 
favourable to ease of manner, is somewhat prejudicial to origi- 
nality of thought; and if letters could derive any considerable 
value from the mere absence of affectation, the public might 
be deluged with the familiar intercourse of every domestic 
circle in the kingdom. Nothing is mote fascinating than ease 
and frankness, when displayed by persons who are employed on 
works of lasting renown, or by those in exalted stations who 
are conversant with great and interesting affairs: but among 
individuals in private stations, living the commoneplace life of 
ordinary mortals, reporting almost daily the events which pass 
- around them, or their own opinions on contemporary literature, 
an unaffected manner is expected so much as a matter of course 
that it confers no merit, while its opposite is unpardonable. 
We are not ashamed to own that we think more highly of this 
lady’s letters to Voltaire, than of those which are addressed to 
Mr. Walpole, merely because they are composed with somes 
what more of study and of reflection: but we must remark 
that an unfortunate effect is produced by finding these two 
collections united jn one publication: since the eulogies 
addressed by the eloquent writer to Voltaire are, if possible, 
more enthusiastic than those which she directs to her English 
correspondent ; and yet, in speaking of the former to the latter, 
she can scarcely find language sufficiently strong to express 
her-contempt and dislike of him as a man, or the ennui pro« 
duced by some of his latter compositions as a writer. 

The freedom, with which we have censured the contents of 
these volumes, will remove all suspicion of partiality from the 
degree of praise to which we think that they are justly intitled. 
They are certainly valuable for a great variety of anecdotes 
telating to distinguished characters, principally of our country, 
and for the judgment passed on them by a person so highly 
accomplished, and endowed with such remarkable good sense 
and knowlege of the world, as Madame du Deffand. We 
@annot, indeed, admit that no exceptions may be made to 
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the epithet bestowed on her by Voltaire, Paveugle clairvoyante, 
Since in some few particulars she is most wonderfully deceived * 
but her general remarks are judicious, —her style is clear and 
strong, — her opinions on authors and their writings are deve- 
loped with great precision, and, though often peculiar and ca- 
pricious, they always deserve attention. ‘ 

The office of the editor*, in introducing us to the acquaintance 
of the several persons named, has been executed with attention 
and diligence : but we remark a decisive tone of observation, 
and an ambitious finery of style, which do not appear quite sea- 
sonabie in explanatory notes. A life of the writer is prefixed, 
which supplies many particulars omitted in the short notice ac- 
companying the Parisian collection. She was born in the year 
1697, of the noble family de Vichy Chamrond, in the province 
of Burgundy. Her mother was of the hotse of d’Albon, in 
the same province. ‘The editor, after having shortly described 
some of her near connections, speaks in the following terms of 


her education : 
« Mademoiselle de Chamrond, for so Mad. du Deffand was called 


before her marriage, was educated like other young Frenchwomen 
of fashion, in a convent at Paris. She was placed in that of La 
Madeleine de Trrenelle, in the rue de Charonne. Among her papers 
are preserved several letters, addressed to her between the age of 
sixteen and nineteen, by a priest, who attended the pupils of this con- 
vent as confessor, or as they were then called directeur, which letters 
prove, that she had thus early entertained doubts upon religious 
subjects, which were unfortunately rather encreased than diminished 
by the zealous but ill-directed arguments of the priest. Mr. Wal- 
pole says, that—* her parents, alarmed at her sentiments, sent her the 
famous Massillon to talk to her. She was not awed by his character, 
nor dazzled by his arguments, but defended herself with good sense, 
and the prelate was more struck by her ingenuity and beauty, thar 
shocked at her heresy.” He adds that, “from that time till her 
death, at the age of eighty-three, she never affected scepticism, and 
always wished to be devout, as the state of the greatest happiness 
even in this world.’”* This happy state, however, from the’ misma- 
nagement of her mind in early youth, andits subsequent want of all. 
proper culture, she never attained,’ 


_ At what age this lady was married by her parents to the Mar- 
quis du Deffand, we are not informed : but the editor remarks 
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* No name is assigned in these volumes to the person who has 
executed the editorial functions with regard to them, and the language 
is apparently studied to avoid a disclosure even as to sex’: butit ig 
ave understood that the publication has been superintended bp 
iss Berry, or the two sisters of that name, who have long» bees, 
known in the fashionable circles of this metropolis, aud were so.par~ 
tcularly distinguished by Mr. Horace Walpole en 
y Gistinguished by Jur. tiorace Walpoie. 
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that the union was probably forced on her, and that she 
availed herself, as soon as possible, of the privilege of exer- 
cising that liberty of choice after marriage which before had 
been denied to her. Neither is it known how soon she separated 
from him: but the divorce seems to have been complete and 
‘final, though no animosity existed between her and her hus- 
band, whom she visited on his death bed. We presume that 
she never had any children. ‘ It is said that she had the disre- 
putable honour of pleasing the Regent Duke of Orleans, and 
of being for a short time the object of his licentious and de- 
grading love.’ Here a chasm occurs in her history, till, at the 
age of fifty-seven, she experienced the severe calamity of a total 
loss of sight. The connection then formed by her with Made- 
moiselle de ’Espinasse is here ascribed partly to an additional 
motive beyond the mere wish of enjoying her conversation, for 
it appears that the last-mentioned lady was the illegitimate off- 
spring of a female branch of the d’Albon family, and was sup- 
posed likely to cause an unpleasant éc/at by claiming the rela- 
tionship. She is said by the editor to have obtained credit by 
the sacrifice of her supposed rights, from motives of delicacy 
to the memory of her mother ; — credit which she seems to 
deserve, since it would have been certainly natural to make this. 
disclosure at the period of her parting in disgust from Madame 
du Deffand. In her last moments, her resolution failed, her 
will being signed ‘ Julie d’Albon,” and calling on her nephew 
de Vichy to pay any unsatisfied demands against her. 

The editor does not appear to have been aware of the gene- 
rally unknown and singular relationship existing between Made- 
moiselle de l’Espinasse and d’Alembert, of which we stated the 
particulars in the article before cited : but the reader is properly 
warned against adopting the unfavourable account given by the 
latter, and by Marmontel, of the conduct displayed by Ma- 
dame du Deffand towards her companion. It is truly remarked 
that the literary factions of Paris obscured the real merits of 
every possible transaction; and the avowed enmity. of Mad. 
du ). against the Encyclopedistes would amply account for their 
treating her character with injustice. We must, however, 
add that the sentiments of abhorrence which she cherished 
against Mademoiselle de I’E., and which are preved by this 
correspondence to have existed in full vigor even at the mo- 
ment of her death, excite a stong suspicion against her who 
could entertain them. Odisse quem laseris is a deep-rooted 
principle in the human heart. — This prejudice was naturally 
extended to d’Alembert and Marmontel, and perhaps had some 
effect on the writer’s opinion of other leading men among the 
philosophers of Paris; such as Buffon, whose style she con- 
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demns, —'Turgot, whose talents she depreciates, and whose 
scheme she ridicules, —and the whole tribe of supposed diay 
ciples of Voltaire, who alone, of all contemporary authors, 
seems to have commanded her admiration. Rousseau she 
charges with the affectation of sensibility, and Hume (still 
more extraordinary!) with harsh and disagreeable manners. 


She does, however, agree that a letter written by him to Ma- 


dame de Boufflers, on the death of the Prince of Conti, is very 
beautiful; and to us it appears so extremely interesting, that 
we cannot refrain from inserting a translation of it in our pages. 
The date is Edinburgh, August the 2oth, 1776. 


«Though I am certainly within a few weeks, perhaps within a 
_ few days, of my own death, I cannot, my dear Madam, help being 
struck with that of the Prince du Conti, in every respect so great a 
loss! My reflections instantly led me to your situation, as affected. 
by this unhappy event. What a difference in the whole system of 
your life! Give me, I entreat you, some details, but in such a mans 
ner that you need not be embarassed, into whatever hands your letter 
may fall after my death. My disorder is a diarrhea, or complaint 
of the bowels, which has undermined me for two years, and has 
made, during the last two months, a visible progress in drawing me to 
my end. I see death daily approaching, without uneasiness and with 
out regret. I bid you adieu, with much affection and respect, for the 
last time. * David Hume.”? 


On this letter, it is impossible to make any stronger comment 
than by stating the fact mentioned by the editor, viz. that 
Hume died on the 25th of August, five days after he wrote it. 

Madame.du Deffand, in the judgments passed by her on her 
English acquaintance, does not always decide with accuracy, 
nor does she thoroughly understand the character of our coun- 
trymen. To Burke, indeed, she pays the merited homage of. 
profound admiration; and her objections to the style of his 
speech on economical reform may be considered as no proofs of 
an incorrect taste. In the same manner, she was charmed with 
the conversation of Gibbon, but wearied with the eternal rhe- 
toric displayed in his history. When speaking of those whom 
she knew only from the part taken by them in society, she falls 
into some extraordinary mistakes : but she is perhaps the most 
extravagantly wrong, when she speaks of that man who will be 
regarded by Englishmen of all future ages with more pride and 
affection than any one of his contemporaries. Her observation 
of Mr. Fox, indeed, was made in those days of thoughtless 
dissipation, which form the most striking contrast, and pere 
haps impart the highest metit, to the noble employment of his 
more advanced life. Little could she foresee the first of modern 





statesmen in the person of a wild young man, whose high spirits. 


assumed the appearance of madness,x—Of our political system 
Rev. May, 1811. D she 
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she was likewise perfectly ignorant, and she with horror ex- 
claims, after havirig perused oné of Mr. Fox’s speeches on the 
American war,— 7! a Paudace de Cromwell I’ | 
The opinions of this accomplished lady on the subject of 

English literature would have been much more valuable if she 
had understood our language ; yet her natural good ‘sense was 
highly gratified byShakspeare, even when disfigured bya transla- 
tion, and attacked by every variety of French prejudice. Ata 
very late period of her life, she took refuge in his works from the 
insipidity which disgusted her in the productions of her own 
countrymen: but she feared the effect of his deeper tragedies 
on her nerves. She frequently compares him to Cornzille, but. 
is evidently sensible of his superiority. to the French drama- 
tist ; on whom some of her criticisms, addressed to Voltaire, 
while engaged in superintending the publication of his works, 
are remarkable for just discrimination. We extract two or 
three sentences : . 2 

_« L beg your pardon with all humility, but I think you are a little 
unjust towards Corneille. I admit all the faults with which you re- 
proach him, except when you say that he never delineates nature. 
Confess at least that he often represents it according as education and 
the manners of ‘the coyntry embellish or disgrace it, and that his 
characters have not the uniformity which belongs to almost all 
Racine’s plays. Cornelia is, I allow, greater than nature, but such 
were the Roman women ; and nearly all the great actions of the Ro- 
mans were the result of a style of sentiment and of reasoning far re-_ 
moved from gerieral reality. Love, perhaps, may be called the only 
natural passion ; it is almost the only one that is painted by Racine, 
and is always exhibited by him after the French manner. His style 
is enchanting and uniformly admirable. Corneille, as you remark, has 
only flashes, but they are transporting ; and in spite of the enormity 
of his faults, he inspires respect and veneration.”” Again — “I am 
delighted with the sublimity of his genius, and perfectly astonished 
that he could be at the same time so void of taste. It is not that I 
am ‘shocked by mean and familiar expressions; those I attribute to 
his limited knowlege of the world and its usages: but the manner 
in which he is repeatedly turning and twisting the same thought is 
very contrary to genius, and is almost always the mark of a confined’ 
understanding.” 


We transcribe part of another note to Voltaire, written on 
the occasion of sending him a letter from her old friend the 
President Heinault; in defence of that religion which he had 
despised in the early part of his life, but in which he found hig 
best consolation under the pressure of disease, and on the ap- 
proach of death : | 


“ The letter which I send you has astonished me, and F think, it will. 
produce the same effect oii you. The style, the correctness, the 
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taste,—how wonderful for an octogenaire !~ Could a man of thirty 
write with more force, elegance, or delicacy? The first part has 

articularly charmed me ; the latter*, I own,’ betrays a maturer age : 
but, M. de Voltaire, the professed follower of truth, tell me honestly 
have you always overtaken her? You combat and destroy all errors, 
but what do you substitute for them ? Does any thing real exist ? 
Is not all illusion? Fontenelle says, there are playthings or every age. 
On this subject I fancy that I have some of the finest thoughts im 
the world, but I should become ridiculous enough to be pointed at, 
if I acted the philosopher with you; it would be too easy for you 
to confound me, and leave me without the power of replying. I re- 
member that in my youth, when at the convent, Madame de Luynes 
sent Father Massillon to me; my genius trembled before his, and I 
yielded, not to the force of the reasoning, but to the weight of the 
advocate. All discourses on a certain subject seem to me’ useless ; 
the multitude understand them not, young people do not care about 
them, persons of sense do not want them, and how can we be at the 
trouble of enlightening fools? Let every one think and live after his 
own fashion, and let us permit every one to see with his own. spec- 
tacles ; let us not flatter ourselves that toleration can ever be esta- 
blished ; the persecuted, indeed, will always preach it, but, if they. 
ceased to be persecuted, they would not practise it. Whatever 
opinion men entertain, they wish to compel all the rest of the world 
to adopt it.” 


Never was more said in fewer words, nor the unhappy state 
of a powerful mind portrayed with fewer touches of the pencil. 
The short critique on the writings of Voltaire includes the 
whole of his moral and metaphysical character. | 

We have only room left for a single extract from the prin- 
cipal subject of these volumes, the letters of Madame du 
Deffand to Mr. Walpole. It relates to those of a female yet 
more exalted and distinguished than herself : 


‘«‘ T have read about thirty of Mad. de Maintenon’s letters’; the col< 
lection is curious, and includes nine years, from.1706 to 1715. I 
continue to think that this woman was not of a false. character : but 
she was dry, austere, insensible, and without passion; she relates all 
the events of that time, which were dreadful for France and Spain, 
as if she took no particular interest in them ; she has the air of ennua 
rather than of interest ; her letters are full of reflection, with much 
good sense, and in a very simple style: but they are by no means 
animated, and are far from being so agreeable as those of Mad. de 
Sevigné ; all is feeling, all is in action in those of the latter; she 
shares in every thing, and every thing interests and affécts her. Mad. 
de Maintenon, on the contrary, describes the greatest events.in which 
she played a part, with the most perfect sang froid : it is evident that 
she did not love the king, nor her friends, nor her relations, nor 
even the station which she occupied ; without sentiment, without ima- 
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gination, she practises no illusion on herself; she knows the in- 
trinsic value of every thing ; she 1s weary of life, and says that no- 
thing but death fairly terminates misfortunes and sorrows. Another 
of her remarks pleases me—“there 1s as muchof dexterity as of virtue 
requisite to preserve an upright conduct.’’—This perusal has left me 
with a high opinion of her mind, little esteem for her heart, and no 
affection fr her pen: but I repeat it, I continue to believe that she 


was not false.”? 


| We have now said enough, perhaps repecting the writer 
and the editor of these letters, but we have an observation in 
reserve for the publisher and another for the printer. The 
high price of the volumes we consider as discreditable to the 
former, and the incorrectness of the impression will certainly 
not raise the London press in the estimation of foreigners. 


‘The very numerous lists of errata do not specify half the typo- 
graphical faults. | Den. 
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Art. IV. A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
- Robert Woodhouse, A.M, F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 200. 7s. 6d. Boards. Black and Co. 


1809. 


T’ nothing moré be understood by the word Trigonometry than 
is denoted by its etymology, and expressed by the definition 
adopted by many of the writers who have treated of the science 
to which it is applied, we have little reason to expect or to 
desire any improvement in the investigations by which its rules 
are obtained, and still less to hope for any alterations materially 
advantageous in the rules themselves. The definition of which 
we are speaking restricts the science of trigonometry to the 
solution of a single problem: “* Three sides, or two sides: and 
an angle, or a side and two angles, of a triangle, being given,’ 
to determine the other sides and angles.” ‘This problem has 
long ago received a complete solution ; compendious rules have 
been deduced for the different cases which it involves; and 
extensive tables have been calculated to facilitate their practical 
application. ‘The demonstrations, indeed, by which these 
rules are established, have the appearance of great variety, and 
assume many different aspects, according as their authors 
aimed at copiousness or at brevity, as they employed geometry 
or algebra: but, since there are not commonly many roads, 
essentially different from each other, by which we can arrive at 
truths not very'remote nor very extensive, however they are di- 
versified by arrangement or disguised by expression, they are 
generally in principle the same. ; 
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Had we expected nothing more of Mr. Woodhouse in the 
present volume, than that he should give a new form to matter 
which has already been modelled into so great a diversity of 
shapes,—that he should begin his book by informing us that 
trigonometry is the science which teaches the measuring of 
triangles, and triumphantly conclude it by exhibiting in one 
table the solutions of all the cases of right-angled, and in another 
those of all the cases of oblique-angled triangles, — we should 
probably never have opened the work, and certainly should 
not have examined it with the design of calling the attention 
of our readers to it. ‘Trigonometry, however, has of late under- 
gone material alterations; like most of the mathematical 
sciences, it has outgrown its name; and it is no longer re- 
stricted to the calculations of the sides and angles of triangles. 
A great number of theorems also have been discovered, ex- 
tremely curious in speculation and useful in practice, which 
have been referred to trigonometry, as having a nearer analogy 
to it than to any other part of science, although but remotely 
connected with its original object. By these extensions, tri- 
gonometry has been raised to a higher place in the scale of hu- 
man knowlege ; it is no longer valuable only for its mechanical 
utility in the measurement of elevations and distances on the sur- 
face of the globe, and of angles in the heavens, but it has become 
an instrument, and in skilful hands an instrument of much effi- 
cacy, in promoting the advancement of science.’ For a proof of 
this assertion, we can refer to the writings of Euler, and of seve- 
ral of his contemporaries ; which present a great variety of the 
applications of this method to geometry both plane and solid, 
to mechanics, to astronomy, and even to the theory of num- 
bers. It is indeed impossible to read with facility the writings 
of the mathematicians who have flourished during the last fifty 
years, without an acquaintance with this enlarged kind of tri- 
gonometry. ‘The accurate and extensive knowlege of those 
writings, which Mr. W. has on former occasions shewn him- 
self to possess, led us to expect from him a work which should 
contain something more than the ordinary treatises on the same 
subject; and this expectation has not been: disappointed, 
Without omitting the solutions of the various cases of plane 
and spherical triangles, (of all which he has given practical 
examples, pointing out the different’ methods to which, in 
different cases, preference is to be assigned,) he is principally 
occupied in putting his readers in possession of a calculus, to 
which much of the success of the researches of modern mathe- 
maticians is to be attributed; and which, from its intimate 
connection with subjects to which at first sight it appears to 


bear no relation, from the uniformity and compendiousness. 
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that it bestows on the investigations in which it is employed, 
and from the simplicity and symmetry of its notation, is an ob- 
ject. of most interesting and instructiye study. 

As the plan of the author’s treatise required that it shoud 
contain a great variety of theorems purely analytical, he hag 
very properly preferred the algebraical to the geometrical 
method of investigation ; thus giving his treatise an uniformity 
which it could not otherwise possess; and conducting his in- 
quiries with little assistance from figures, which he introduces 
solely as an assistance to the imagination of the student, not as 
a necessary instrument of demonstration. ‘This latter use of 
figures would, indeed, be peculiarly improper in the investi- 
gation of formulz, of. ‘which one of the principal advantages is 
that they supersede the necessity of diagrams and constructions, 
in those parts of science to which they are applied. 

To derive all the propositions of spherical trigonometry from 
the smallest numbers of principles has beeh an object, which 
has, engaged the attention of several of the.most eminent ma- 
thematicians of the eighteenth century. Euler, in a memoir 
printed in the Petersburgh ‘Transactions for 1779, formed the 
whole of spherical trigonometry from three fundamental equa- 
tions; and he enriched the same collection with a number 
of new and curious applications of the formule which he 
obtained.. De Gua, in the Memoirs of the French Academy. 
for 1783, proposes to derive a complete system of trigonome- 
trical formulz from a single equation: but his calculations are 
so complicated, that (as La Grange has observed,) they serve 
rather to shew the inconvenience of his method than to recom- 
mend it to adoption. At last, La Grange, in-the second vo- 
lume of the.“ Journal de I Ecole. Polytechnique,” gave a complete 
theory of spherical triangles, obtained from a single equation, 
and thus left nothing to be desired in point of -simplicity 
of principle. ‘This method is very little different from, that of 
Mr. Woodhouse; who, after having mentioned the publica- 
tions which. we have noticed, and scme others of a similar 
nature, disclaims any pretension to originality, — although, as 
he informs us, he once thought that much of what his treatise 
contained was new. ‘This avowal is made with so much can- 
dor, that we-can scarcely help regretting his disappointment : 
but it is one which has probably fallen to the lot of most of 
those who have cultivated the mathematical sciences with much 
diligence or.success. Yet, though Mr. Woodhouse may lament 
the anticipation of his discoveries, .our students have reason to 
rejoice that his labours have produced a treatise whichwill enable 
them to read, with comparative .ease, those-inquiries into the 


system. of the universe which they would otherwise have found, 
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inaccessible; and which, in the vast magnitude and importance 
of their object, in their immediate and extensive application 
to one of the most useful arts of life, and in the- precision and 
accuracy to which they have arrived, constitute the proudest 
boast of mathematical philosophy, and one of the most splendid 
achievements of intellectual labour. 

Before we conclude our notice of this publication, we will . 
mention what appears to us a deficiency in one of its proofs ; i] 
and which, though of no great importance, we wish to point out 4 
to the author, because he will probably have an early oppor- 
tunity of correcting it. In p.51. he substitutes for 
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F ~— + I 2 COS. et le ( « 4+ ——being = 2 cos. 4), 
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This, we apprehend, cannot legitimately be done, unless it be 
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shewn that, if «x -+—— = 2c0s. 4, x + —— = 2 cos. mA, 
x x / * 


whether m be a whole number or half an odd number; and 
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2 cos. m A, as it now stands, (p.50.) applies only to the casey 
in which m is a whole number; though,with a slight modifi- 
cation, it may be made general. a M auce. 
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Art. V.. 4 Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problems, and the Calculus of 
Variations. By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S., Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.154. 6s. Boards. Black 
and Co. 1810. 


WV HOEvER has attended to the literary history of the last 
century must have observed that, although mathematical 
science has been making rapid and continual advances from the 
commencement of that era to the present moment, its progress 
has been very little accelerated by the efforts of English writers. 
The discoveries of Newton have pushed but few and feeble 
shoots in their native soil, while in foreign climates they have 
been matured into fertility and expanded into luxuriance. 
Various attempts have been made to account for a phzenome- 
non at once so singular and so obvious. ‘To some persons, the 
present generation of their countrymen appears to be a degene- 
rate and frivolous race, incapable of those efforts of study and 

meditation from which alone improvements in the more - 

abstruse sciences are to be expected: others are of opinion 
that our attention has been diverted to different subjects, and 
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that we have fewer writers because we have fewer readers of 
Mathematics than formerly. Though, however, the number 
of those who cultivate mathematics has not increased in 
proportion to that of literary men in general, we cannot believe 
that it has diminished; and the recent performances of our 
contemporaries in every other branch of science and of literature 
are, surely, sufficient to vindicate them from the charge of 
degeneracy, and to prove that the English nation still deserves 
the character which Milton gave to it nearly two hundred 
years ago, —that it still is a nation not slow and dull, but 
of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, 
subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of 
any point, the highest that human capacity can soar to *.” 
We are not, indeed, disposed to deny that the increased ii 
number of accomplishments, which the diffusion of information ' 
has rendered necessary to all who aspire to literary eminence, 
may have had some effect in checking the pursuit of studies 
which require much time and attention for their successful 
cultivation; byt this cause is in a great measure counteracted 
by corresponding improvements in the art of communicating 
knowlege ; and, as its operation is not confined to this country, if 
it can have no influence in producing the circumstances in 
which England differs from the nations of the continent, and © 
which must be explained by causes comprehended within the 
same limits as themselves. In seeking for causes of this nature, 
those which most readily occur to us are,—the peculiar methods 
by which the study of mathematics is encouraged in our 
"universities, and our adherence to a system of notation 
different from that which has been adopted by the rest of Europe. 
On the first of these subjects, as it does not immediately 
relate to the work under our consideration, we shall not 
at present enlarge, but we may perhaps take some future 
opportunity of discussing it. The respective advantages, 
i however, of the English and foreign notations, are nearly con- 
| nected both with the matter of Mr. Woodhouse’s book and with 
its author. In his earliest publication, he was the assertor of 
f , the superiority of the foreign over the English notation; and of 
ij a truth much more important, though little noticed by English 
i mathematicians, that the question concerning notation is net a 
trifling inquiry, but that the greatest improvements in science 
_gnight be expected ta be derived from the adoption of coma 














\ modious methods of representing quantity. These positions 
H he has either enforced by argument, or illustrated by examples, 
1 jn all his subsequent writings; and he could scarcely have found, 
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in the whole circle of science, a stronger confirmation of his 
opinions than in the Calculus of Variations. Our writers an, 
Fluxions have indeed, as he observes, devoted part of their 
attention to the solution of problems of the class to which that 
calculus is principally applicable: but, in consequence of their 
rejection of the improvements introduced into its theory and 
notation by Euler and La Grange, their methods are so limited 
in their application, and established by methods so deficient in 
clearness, universality, and evidence, that their conclusions, 
if seldom erroneous, are almost always wanting in generality ; 
and their formule, though enabling them to arrive at the 
solution of the simplest class of isoperimetrical problems, are 
totally incompetent to conduct them to the more complex and 
less obvious, though not less interesting or less important results, 
which have crowned the labours of foreign geometers. 

Waring, it is true, whose acquaintance with the-writings of 
foreign mathematicians was extensive and profound, was on 
the one hand so unwilling to adopt any innovation in notation, 
and on the other so sensible of the imperfect manner in which 
isoperimetrical problems can be treated without such innovation, 
that he has left the subject altogether untouched ; though his 
“¢ Meditationes Analytice” would, but for this omission, have 
been the most complete collection of all that relates to the 
differential calculus, in existence at ‘the time of its publi- 
cation. 

When we first saw Mr. Woodhouse’s “ Principles of Analy- 
tical Calculation,” (published in 1803, and which, we regret to 
say, passed unnoticed in our pages,) we were led to expect, 
_ bya passage in the preface, that the Calculus of Variations would 

be treated in the course of the work; and we were the more 
disappointed at finding ourselves mistaken, because, in the 
“< Théorie des Fonctions Analytiques,” whence the plan of the 
«‘ Principles of Analylitical Calculation” appears to have been 
taken, La Grange has delivered the Theory of Variations with 
the simplicity and generality which characterize the perform- 
ances of that consummate analyst. | 

That this omission, however, was not made inconsiderately, 
the present treatise affords sufficient evidence; since its piany 
though eminently judicious with regard to the peculiar subject 
on which it treats, would not have been equally suitable toa 
work, of which the object was to establish the doctrine of 
Fluxions on principles less objectionable than those to which 
it had formerly been referred. This plan will serve to give our 
readers some idea of the production which we are considering, 


and we shall therefore lay it before them in the words of the aue - 


thor, After some remarks on the systems of his predecessors ; 
* Such 
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¢ Such (says he,) are, in my opinion, the defects of existing me- 
thods ;, still, however, I have not composed a treatise on the subject, 
by merely remedying them, that is by inserting formulz of sufficient 
extent, and by more fully explaining and illustrating their principles. 
But, on a novel plan, I have combined the historical progress with 
the scientific developement of the subject ; and endeavoured to lay . 
down and inculcate the principles of the calculus, whilst I traced its 

dual and successive improvements. . | 

¢ If this has been effected, which I think it has, in a compass not 
very wide of that which a strictly scientific treatise would have re- 

uired, the only serious objection against the present plan is, in part, 

obviated. For, there is little doubt, the student’s curiosity and at- 
tention will be more excited and_ sustained, when he finds history 
blended with science, and the demonstration of formule accompanied 
with the object and the causes of their invention, than by a mere ana- 
lytical exposition of the principles of the subject. , 

‘ The plan, perhaps, would not suit any other department of 
science, so well as it does this; which is limited in itsextent, andhas _ 


had but few though eminent cultivators.’ : 


Although Mr. W. has, in general, been as successful in the 
execution of his work as in its design, that part of it which is 
occupied in the establishment of principles betrays one omis- 
sion which we observe with surprise and regret. After having 
investigated the equation which determines the conditions ne- 
cessary for an integral fiction to be a maximum or a minimum, 
(when it is capable of either,) it would have been proper to 
have explained the method of distinguishing the maximum 
from the minimum ; and we are the more surprised at a defi- 
ciency in this respect, because that method forms one of the 
most important uses of that part of the formula for d/Vdx 
which is the exclusive invention of La Grange. 

The treatise concludes with the application of the formule 
previously investigated to the solution of problems ; of which 
many will be perfectly new to the English reader, and inca- 
pable of solution by the methods which English mathematicians 
have hitherto delivered. On one of them we have to make 
some observations, which appear to have escaped Mr. Wood- 
house and other writers of eminence. 

The problem to which we alludeis taken from Euler, who pro- 
poses itin these words: “ Sit nunc propositum inter omnes curvas 
' 2 
fA M., determinare eamin qua if 2 sit maximum vel minimum.” 
(Here y represents the ordinate and s the arc of the curve.) The 
conclusion which he obtains, by the application of previously de- 
jnonstrated furmulz, is that the curve required is a straight line. 
2 
Now ina straight line d* y is =o, and consequently f- f a = 05 


8 or 
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or an arbitrary constant quantity ; and as this constant quantity 
can be assumed of any magnitude, positive or negative, no straight 
line will make the proposed integral a maximum oraminimum, 
If it be objected that the integral is to begin at the beginning 
of the curve, and that therefore the constant quantity is neces- 
sarily = 0, and consequently the integral (in the straight line) 
also = 0, we answer that, since, for any arc of a curve convex 


d*y 
to the axis, —-- is positive and negative for any arc of a con- 


cave curve, and therefore the integral is positive or negative in 
the same cases, it appears that this integral is neither a maxi- 
mum nor a minimum when it is = 0. 

Having shewn, 2 posterior, that the result is erroneous, we 
shall endeavour to point out the origin of the error. 

The equation which determines the relation between x and 9, 





when V dx is a maximum or a minimun, is 


dP at Q 
a Oe 
dV= Mdx+Ndy+Pdp+ Qdq+ &e. 
dy = pdx, dp =qdx, &c.) Now it has been 
proved by Euler, in the treatise ‘ de Doctrind Variationum,” 
annexed to his ° Institutiones — Integralis *,” that, when 


ve Vdx is integrable, N— <* <i" ‘= » &c. is necessarily 


=o; and it appears from this, that whenever Vd« is inte- 
grable, independently of any relation between x and 9, no rela- 
tion “P — between these variables by the equation 
Ni roa o% — &c. = 0: which is of the kind called 


d x* 
by Be identic, and which is as far from determin- 


ing any relation between the quantities which it involves, as is 
the equation x + y =y +x. : 

In the problem which we are considering, since d*y = dp dx, 

oe d*y es dp } : 

and ds= 4/1 +p? dx, Tae io ekiell 


— &c. =o (where 














which is obviously 


iach independently of any relation between x and ys 
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aP #9 iat ’ 
N— page th apart &c. is =o, whatever function y may — 


be of x, or indeed whether it be a function of x or not. Mr. 
Woodhouse’s result (which does not differ essentially from 


that of Euler,) is obtained by integrating the equation — a + 


d’ dQ 
= = 0, whenee he deduces P = a +c. Now, when 


P is identically = 23. > ¢ 18 necessarily = os whence his 








° q q eae ‘ 
equation — —==— + ep +'e is equivalent to 
q UVitp vitfp* t ¢P 4 


| d — d / 
*¢ = 0, and the result mes =— =~ to = —— which 


leaves the relation between z and y perfectly uridetermined. 
Of the style of the preface, and of those parts of the work 
of which the language is not symbolical, we observe with plea- 
sure that it is not marked by any of those efforts to display 
ornamented writing which occurred in Mr. Woodhouse’s early 
productions; and which, though sometimes successful, are 
certainly misplaced in a scientific treatise, in which perspicuity 
and simplicity are the only excellences of composition that 








can properly be attempted. — The numerous and accurate re- 


ferences, which are made to the original sources of inform- 
ation on the subject of the work, will be found highly useful 
by those who wish to acquire a profound acquaintance with 
it. On this head, we subjoin the passage with which the 


author concludes his preface: 


‘ Although I am not aware of having omitted any thing that is re- 
uisite to the full explanation of the subject, yet I cannot flatter my- 
self that it will be thoroughly understood from this work alone. For, 
in ees it may be laid down as true, that no doctrine, of novelty 
and intricacy, can be completely taught by a single treatise. It 
seems to be indispensably necessary for the student, that the subject 
should be put under several points of view : that if not apprehended 
under one, it may be under another. For this reason, though not 
wanting an author’s partiality for his own performance, I recommend 
the perusal of those works to which frequent reference is made in 
the following pages.’ 

We perfectly acquiesce in the justice of this remark, which 
does equal credit to the author’s judgment and to his modesty : 
but we will venture to affirm that no single work exists, 
from which more complete information on the subject can be 
obtained than from the present ; and that the calculus of varia- 
tions no longer forms angexception to the triumphant assertion 


ef Johnson, who concluded a panegyri¢c on the copiousness of 
iI English 
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English literature by declaring that “ he who searches after 
mathematical knowlege may busy himself among his own 
countrymen, and find one or other of them able to instruct him 
in every part of those abstruse sciences.” 





Art. VI. Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment in an Expe- 
dition to Candy, m the island of Ceylon, in the Year 1804; with 
some Observations on the previous Campaign ; and on the Nature 
of Candian Warfare, &c. &c. By Major Johnston, of the 3d Cey- 
lon Regiment, then Captain Commandant of the Detachment. 
Svo. pp. 138. 6s. Boards. Baldwin. 1810. 


4 bes public have of late years been presented with two de- 
scriptions of the island of Ceylon, both of considerable 
length ; we mean those of Captain Percival, and of the Reverend 
James Cordiner*. ‘These, however, may properly be termed 
geographical and statistical accounts of the island, while the 
object of the present volume is entirely military. Its au- 
thor, confining himself to that department, and writing with 
the benefit of a twelve years’ residence in Ceylon, will be found 
to convey much information which had escaped his predeces- 
sors, and to be particularly happy in the delineation of the 
peculiar character of Candian warfare. The specific event, 
which gave rise to the present publication, took place in the 
autumn of 1804, at a time when Major Johnston was Com- 
mandant of the remote position of Baticolo, and was led, by his 
interpretation of orders from head-quarters, to advance into the 
heart of the enemy’s territory. A plan had indeed been formed 
to penetrate from the coast, with our whole force,.to the hos- 
tile capital, and to take signal vengeance for the infamous mas- 


sacre of our countrymen in the preceding year under the com- - 


mand of Major Davie. Our troops were to set out from six 
different positions, and to proceed to Candy in as many distinct 
columns. All were eager for the enterprize ; and the General, 
on visiting the several stations, made the most explicit and 
spirited arrangements with the respective commanding officers. 
On his return, however, to head-quarters, it was found advis- 
able to desist from the execution of the plan as at first pro- 
posed, and to confine the march of the columns to partial in- 
cursions into the enemy’s territory. Unfortunately, the quarter 
of the island through which Major Johnston was to march 
being little known ta Europeans, the definition of limits in the 
General’s dispatches was necessarily inéxplicit ; and the Major’s 
mind being wholly impressed with the much desired enter- 
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rize against Candy, the new orders never appeared to him in 
the light of a renunciation of that project. He considered them 
merely as a modification of his former instructions, in respect 
to a change of route and day of march; and not having time 
for asking and receiving explanations, he advanced at once into 
the interior, where he had the mortification of finding himself 
at. the head of an unsupported detachment, in the midst of 
enemies. Literal copies of the orders are given; (p.39. 
and 43.) and we leave it to those among Major Johnston’s 
readers who consider the discussion as of importance, to decide 
between him and the General: feeling, on our own part, no 
desire to scrutinize a point in which so much zeal was dis- 
played by both, and which is a military, not literary question*. 
Before he enters on the details of the expedition, Major 
Johnston offers a series of observations on the national habits of 
the Candians, and on the character of their warfare. He appears 
to be so'much master of the subject, and the information 
conveyed seems to us of so much importance, that we shall 
extract as copiously from this part of the book as our limits 
will permit. After having remarked that the part of Ceylon 
which is subject to Europeans comprehends the whole sea- 
coast, and encircles the King of Candy’s territories like a belt, 
varying in breadth from ten to thirty miles, he thus proceeds : 


.¢ Our knowledge of the interior of Ceylon is still extremely im- 
perfect. The ruggedness of the country, and the insalubrity of the 
climate at any distance from the coast, have hitherto prevented our 
obtaining an accurate survey even of those parts in the interior ‘under 
our own immediate controul. Of those in possession of the Can- 
dians, consisting principally of steep and lofty mountains, in man 
places covered with tmpenetrable forests, still less is known. Well 
aware that our ignorance of their passes and defiles forms one of the 


best safeguards of their independence, the rulers of the Candian na- 


tion take all possible care to prevent our acquiring information on 
this subject. They watch the ingress and egress of their territory 
with unremitting vigilance. This is the less difficult, as the access is 
by paths along which two men can seldom go abreast. In these 
paths gates are fixed, and guards stationed to prevent the entrancé of 
strangers, and to examine all passengers. Few Europeans, even in 
time of peace, venture to approach these barriers ; and the continued 

detention of Major Davie, since the unfortunate fate of his detach- 
ment, notwithstanding the unwearied exertions of Governor North 





* The result is thus stated by the author himself; ¢ It appeared 
necessary that an affair attended with such serious consequences should 
undergo investigation, and I was ordered round to Columbo, where a 
Court of Inquiry was held upon my conduct. The decision of the 
Court was, that I had not disobeyed my orders in going to Candy.» 

and 
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and General Maitland to effect his liberation, is an example of the 
extreme difficulty of escape. 

‘ It does not appear that the Portuguese and Dutch armies, which 
at different times penetrated the interior, were accompanied by men 
of science capable of taking topographical surveys of the country. 
The accounts which remain of their campaigns abound, indeed, in 
details of battles and marches, describing the sufferings and privations 
of their troops ; but convey no topographical information. 

.The government of Candy, like most eastern governments, is 
purely despotic. The standing army consists of a few hundred mens 
chiefly mercenaries, who are generally stationed about the” king’s 
person. They are armed with muskets, taken at different times ‘or pur- 
chased from their European invaders. Although they possess little, 
if any, of what is considered discipline in Europe, yet the Candians 
have acquired, in their frequent conflicts with the Portuguese and 
Dutch, a considerable knowledge and dexterity in that species of 
warfare, which is best suited to the nature of the country, and the 
disposition of the inhabitants., Conscious of their inability to resist 
the regular attack of European troops, and aware of the advantages 
they possess in being, familiar with the country, and inured to the 
chmate, they avoid eos combat, preferring an irregular and’ desul- 
tory warfare. They harass the enemy in his march, hanging on his 
flanks, cutting off his supplies, interrupting the communication be- 
tween his divisions, and occupying the heights which command the 
passes, from whence they fire in perfect security from behind: rocks 
or trees. ‘They aim principally at the Coolies, who carry the ammu- 
nition and provisions, well knowing that, without these, a regular 
force can make but little progress. ‘I‘o dislodge: them from these 
heights is a task of extreme difficulty, as the path leading to them 
are mostly on the opposite sides of the mountains, and only known to 
the inhabitants. , 

‘ They are accustomed to impede the march of hostile troops by 
felling, and placing as abattis, large trees across the defiles. In nar- 
row passes, where they cannot be avoided, this contrivance presents a 
niost serious obstacle to the march of troops ; for cutting up and re- 
moving a large tree is not the businéss ‘of a moment. One of their 
maxims is, seldom to press closely an enemy marching into their 


country ; being certain that the diseases incident to Europeans in that. 


climate, and the want of provisions, will soon oblige him to fall back ; 
the farther he advances, the better he: promotes their scheme’ of de- 
fence, as they can thus throw moré numerous impediments in the way 
of his return. ‘Inthe mean time, they are busily employed in block- 
big up the roads through which they think it most probable that he 
will attempt to retreat ; when encumbered by a long train of sick and 


wounded, exhausted by fatigue and want of provisions, and probably. 


destitute of ammunition, (which frequently happens from desertion of 
the Coolies, ) then it is, and then only, that they attack him, exerting. 
all their energies and skill to harass and cut off his retreat. What 
makes the situation of the troops, under those circumstances, still: 
more‘distressing, is, that every mam who falls into the hands of the 
enemy 1s certain of immediate death. Nor does the inhuman practice 

* | arise 
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arise from thirst of blood, or the gratification of revenge : it is a con- 
sequence of the reward offered by the King of Candy for the heads 
of his enemies, and of the desire of affording proofs of personal cou~ 





rage. The Candians will even decapitate their own countrymen when . 


killed in action, and carry the heads to their chiefs, as Beronga to 
the enemy, in order to obtain this reward and distinction. _I had fre- 
quent opportunities of ascertaining this fact. On surprising their 


posts at night, which we often effected without the loss of a man, and | 


afterwards passing over the ground, we invariably found their slain 


without heads. 
‘ The nobles hold their lands by tenure of service, and are obliged, 


when called upon, to join the king at the head of a third of their vas- 


sals, should that number be required. Each village has its chief, 
with several inferior officers in proportion to its size. The chief, on 
receiving an order from his dessane, or lord, summons every third, 
fourth, or fifth man, according to the nature of his instructions, and 

roceeds with his feudatory levies to the place of rendezvous. Each 


soldier is provided with a musket, and carries with him fifteen days’ . 


provisions, and a-small cooking vessel. ° A few are armed with bows 
and arrows. A leaf of the talipot tree, [forming] an extensive um- 
brella, serves to protect him from the heat of the sun during the day ; 
and two men, by placing the, broad end of their leaves together, 


e 


may form a tent that will completely defend them against the rains or 


dews, bynight. The provisions of the Candian are equally portable with 
his tent. Although, in most parts of the continent in India, rice form#. 


the principle article of food amongst all ranks of natives, in Ceylon, 
and particularly in the interior of the island, it is reserved for the 
higher classes, and is a luxury of which the lowest order of the people 
seldom partake. The chief food of the poorer sort is a grain that. 
grows on the hills, with little cultivation, and without watering. 
This, together with a root dug from the bottom of the tanks, and a 
decoction of the bark of a tree found in abundance in the forests, con- 


stitutes their principal means of support. Men accustomed to such. 


diet cannot be supposed to require many luxuries in the field.. ‘Two 


or three cocoa nuts, a few cakes, made of the grain I have just de- 
scribed, and a small quantity of rice, compose the whole of the sol- 
dier’s stock for the campaign. His other wants he is certain of being 
gtd able to supply. Thus equipped, the Candian soldier follows 
his chief, to whom he is accustomed to pay the most implicit obedi- 


ence. He crawls through the paths in the woods, for the purpose of 


commanding the roads through which the hostile troops must pass, or 
climbs the mountains, and places himself behind a rock, or a tree, 

atiently to await the enemy’s approach. At the end of fifteen 
days he is relieved by a fresh requisition from the village ; and thus 
the army is constantly supplied with fresh troops, totally unencum- 
ered, the party relieved always carrying home their sick and wounded 
companions. Another great advantage attending this system of war- 
fare is, that the soldier will more cheerfully encounter fatigues and 
privations, which he knows are to be of short continuance, and must 
terminate in a certain fixed period. He is also supported by, the hope 


of shortly returning to his village, and recounting his exploits. 
* Such 
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¢ Such a system could only answer in a country like that which I 
have been describing, where the theatre of war is almost always 
within certain limits, so that whatever be the fortune of the contest, 
the soldier is seldom removed above two, and never more than four 
days march from his own abode. Nor is it necessary to ‘furnish 
those returning home with escorts, as they have little to fear from the 
slow and unwieldy movements of their European enemies, whom they 
can at all times avoid by taking a circuitous route. A Candian 
army, thus unencumbered by sick and baggage, and being perfect 
masters of their intricate paths and passes, 1s enabled to move with 
much: more rapidity than regular troops, strangers to the country, 
and'encumbered as they usually are with artillery, ammunition, bag- 
gage, provisions, and frequently a long train of sick and wounded, 
can possibly do.” 

The occupancy of the coast of Ceylon by the Portuguese com- 
menced early in the sixteenth century, and continued during 
one hundred and forty years. Their power. was shaken to its 
foundation by the loss of an army, in consequence of the trea+ 
chery of four Ceylonese officers, whom they had imprudently 
raised to the rank of General ; a memorable lesson, adds Major 
Johnston, to‘all Europeans, never to repose unlimited confi- ° 
dence in the natives of Ceylon. It was in the year 1658 
that the Portuguese were finally} vanquished by the Dutch, 
whose dominion in the island lasted nearly as long as that of 
their predecessors. Both nations made reiterated attempts to 
subjugate the kingdom of Candy, but in vain; their armies 
being either slowly wasted by skirmishes, or cut off by the 
more rapid progress of disease. ‘The Portuguese, however; 
had they been well governed, and supported from home, were the 
better fitted of the two to obtain success in this tropical war- 
fare. Born in a Jatitude of considerable heat, and accustomed 
to simple diet, their constitutions received less injury from 
fatigue under,therays of a vertical sun: but, on the other hand, 
the ample reyenue of the Dutch East India Company enabled 
them to bring a larger force to bear against their Candian ad- 
versaries. This was particularly exemplified in the last great 
war which they waged, (1763,) in which they assembled an 
army of 8000 men, and obtained possession of the capital: but, 
after having remained there during nine months, they found their 
numbers so dreadfully reduced by disease as to leave them no > 
alternative but that of a precipitate retreat to the coast.— 
Having noticed the surrender of the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. 
to the English in-1796, Major Johnston gives art account of 
the possession of Candy by aur army in 1803, and of the mes 
Jancholy fate which befel the detachment left behind under :the 
¢tommand of Major Davie. ‘These affecting details being suffi- 
ciently. known, -we pass over that’ part-of the author’s -nars 
‘+ Rev. May, 1811. S rative 
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rative which relates to particular occurrences, and prefer some 
selections from his general observations : 


¢ The dangers and difficulties of war in Candy have by no means 
diminished since Ceylon fell into our hands, The want of supplies 
in the interior renders it indispersable for an invading army to carry 
provisions, as well as stores, done with it. The carriage of Coolies, 
or litters for the sick and wounded, and camp equipage, also requires 
the addition of an almost incredible number o re ste Jt has 
been found that, at the lowest computation, a detachment properly 
equipped requires, even for the short period of fifteen days, at the 
rate of four Coolies for each soldier ; so that, for a detachment’ of 
6oo men; the followers alone will amount to 2,400, requiring daily i 
provision for 3000 mouths. The Coolies have the utmost aversionto | 
a Candian campaign ; to collect any number of them is consequently 
attended with difficulties and delay, and it can only be done by press- 
ing. The instant it is known in any of the districts that the native 
chief has received orders to seize, as they not improperly term it, a 
certain number of Coolies, the villages are deserted by the lower class 
of the inhabitants, who, to avoid the police officers, either conceal 
themselves in the forests, or take refuge in the Candian territories. 
After considerable delays the chief seldom succeeds in procuring if 
above half the number required ; and thus the advantages which we | 
seem at first sight to enjoy over the enemy, of having always a con- 
siderable disciplined force, ready to march-at a moment’s notice, are 
completely lost from the impossibility of any prompt movement. — By 
the flight of the Coolies, intimation of our design 1s soon conveyed td 
the Candian government, and the necessary orders immediately issued 
for calling out the inhabitants, which orders are punetually complied 
with, as well from the dread of the punishment of disobedience, as 
from the people being interested in the defence of their country. 
Long before our detachments can be equipped, the enemy is arrayed 
in force ready to receive them. : 
‘ The aversion of the natives to serve as Coolies in our armies is 

founded on very obvious reasons. The burdens which they are obliged 
i to carry are heavy, and their progress consequently slow. ‘They are 
a frequently exposed to a galling fire, dowbtful.of being taken care of, 
| if wounded, and certain of being put to death if made prisoners ; 
their post is more dangerous than that of the fighting part of the 
| army ; while they are not, like the soldiers, buoyed up by the prow 

4) spect-of any military advantage or preferment, or excited by the sti- 

i mulus of fame. It cannot, therefore, be surprising that the Cinga- 
' ' lese, naturally timid, and rendered indolent by their climate and: mode 
i= of living, should use every effort in their power to avoid being im- 
‘pressed on such a service, or that they should, when forced into it, 





i é _ ‘afterwards desert. ‘This is a frequent occurrence, and is often af- 
i sended with serious consequences. ‘They are also apt, without any 
1 } intention of escaping from the army, when unexpectedly attacked, 
from the mere inlpitiee of fear, to throw down their loads, and rush 


-into the woods to conceal themselves, This is a .practice which 
-neither threate nor intreaties can check ; but their design being timply — 
, a rr 
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to elude the danger of the moment, their head man generally succeeds 
in rallying them as soon as the firing ceases. This dispersion of the 
Coolies for a time entirely stops the line of march, as it would be im- 
possible to move forward without them, but by abandoniig the sick, 
the wounded, and the stores to the enemy. ese disasters happen 
mostly in defiles ; and the enemy, well knowing the disposition of our 
Coolies, generally selects such places for attacking them.’—— 

_ © Thus defended by their climate, their mountains, and their fo- 
rests, the Candians, by adhering steadily to the same mode of warfare, 
have been enabled to resist the incursions of their several European 
invaders for three centuries. Although successively attacked ‘by 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, when in the zenith of their 
eastern conquests, and repeatedly driven from their capital, they are 
now in as complete possession of the interior of their country, and 
govern it as independently of any European influence, as at any pe- 
riod of their history since the first invasion of their coast. , 

‘ The Candians, flushed with their successes, and knowing that 
our forts on the coast were now weakly garrisoned, poured down 
from their mountains in the months of August and September, in the 
hope of utterly expelling us from the island. And in this attempt 
they were joined by the native inhabitants of our own settlements, who 
rose, as of-one accord, to accelerate eur expulsion. This fact affords 
a strong and convincing proof that, when we lose the power of the 
sword, to entertain any hope of preserving India through the affec- 
t‘on of the natives would be building on the most unstable foundation. 
So strong is their attachment to their ancient governments, laws, 
language, manners, and religious opinions, that three centuries of 
European domination have not diminished its force. But in leavin 
their fastnesses, the Candians relinquished those advantages which 
alone made them formidable ; and reinforcements arriving most sea- 
sonably to our army from the Cape of Good Hope and Bengal, their 
efforts were completely defeated.’ 7 


The next part of Major Johnston’s publication consists of 
a journal of his expedition.. He set out from Batticolo on the 
2oth September, 1804, at the head of three hundred men, 
European and native troops, accompanied by nearly twice as 
many Ceylonese, in the capacity of pioneers and carriers. Their 
track lay through a wild and almost desolate part of the island, 
noted as the asylum of the kings of Candy when driven from 
their capital; ind partly inhabited by the Bedas or Vedas, a 
singular and savage tribe, living sal in a state of nature, 
and holding no intercourse with the other nations.. At one 
time, the detachment marched sixty miles without seeing 
either a dwelling or a human being ; and without discovering 
any thing except the paths through the forests and round the 
bases of the mountains, to suggest a belief that the quarter had 
éver beéri peopled. The weather during the day was close and 
sultry, the ¢irculation of the . being impeded by the forests 5 
| Ea , ' the 
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the nights, on the contrary, were foggy and cold: which vi- 
cissitudes soon began to shew their pernicious effects on the 
health of our troops. As they advanced into the interior, they 
found the face of the country gradually improve, the slopes of 
the hills being cleared, and the vallies, in general, cultivated. 
The natives now began to collect in parties to oppose the detach- 
ment, and their stations on thesides of the mountains were ren- 
dered conspicuous at night by the fires which they kindled. 
Theirhostility, however, was not formidable; since, though they’ 
ventured at times to hang on the flanks of the detachment, 
they regularly took to their heels when the troops fired at 
them. ‘The great cause of delay and fatigue to our men con- 
sisted in. the narrowness and ruggedness of the paths: but, in 
the course of a fortnight, by unwearied perseverance, the Major 
made good his way to the neighbourhood of the capital. - 

By this time, the Candians had assembled in thousands, and 
discovered their confidence in cutting off our troops by noc- 
turnal shouts, which were observed to begin among the bodies 
Statiohed nearest to our detachment, and to be re-echoed by 
more distant crowds on the adjoining hills. In this part of 
the expedition, an opportunity occurred for shewing how much 
the success of Candian warfare is dependent on localities. The 

ath for the troops running along the banks of the great river, 
and being commanded by a battery-on the opposite side, which . 
it was indispensably necessary to. carry, a raft was prepared : 
bat being: made’ of iron wood, the only material within reach, 
it was found unserviceable. In the midst of the embarrass- 
ment‘produced by this disappointment, a ‘centinel ‘called out 
that he saw a boat crossing the river about three quarters of a 
mile farther up. Lieutenant Vincent, a spirited officer, was 
immediately ‘dispatched with thé British part of the detach- 
nient to sieze it at all hazards: but, on reaching the spot, 
they found that the Candians had-conveyed it to the opposite 
bank. . Immediately, two of .our gallant soldiers swam over 
under the ‘protection of the fire of 'the party, and brought back 
the boat 4 after which the lieutenant and his men crossing the 
tiver, and marching rapidly towards: the battery, the assembled 
multitude of the enemy fled at their approach. The Candians, 
formidable.in their fastnesses, are so feeble in close combat, 
that,-in 4 quarter of an hour, the whole of the mass which had 
lined ‘the banks of the river were scattered by a handful of 
assailants, and the battery was ‘seized, with the-loss on our 
part of only two men wounded. >), Me 
. £ Major Johnston’s detachment ‘now enfered the capital, and 
- found-itsas on a former gccasion,-entirely deserted. The na- 
tives, however, remained in great force in the immediate neigh- 
a 2 bourhood 5 
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bourhood ; and the Major was exceedingly mortified to find 
none of .quy other columns on the spot which he considered as 
the point of junction for the various corps of aur army. His 
situation was not such as to admit of protracting his stay in 
Candy without the most imminent danger, the troops being ex- 
tremely fatigued by a march of two hundred miles, and the 
stock of provisions and ammunition being greatly reduced. ‘The 
rains also were setting in with considerable violence, and the 
rivers were swelling rapidly. Under these circumstances, he 
ventured to remain forty-eight hours in Candy: but, at the 
expiration of that time, none of the expected divisions appear 
ing, he felt that farther delay would be fatal, and began his 
retreat on the morning of the oth of October. Aware that 
the road by which he advanced must have been rendered im- 
practicable, he set out on the path leading to Trincomalé, a 
settlement distant from Candy above one hundred and forty-: 
miles. ‘Things now wore a gloomy aspect:; the sick afd 
wounded were numerous ; the men in health were obliged to 
carry their provisions on their backs; and the enemy,.embol- 
dened by our retrograde movement, had assembled in great 
numbers to blockade the passes and lay trees across the paths. 
‘The safety of our troops was to be found only in assuming a 
bold countenance, and in hazarding attacks whenever they 
were able to reach the enemy. In these they were successful, 
but at the expence of a progressive diminution of their num. 
bers, and a daily increase of the train of wounded,’ among 
whom they now reckoned the gallant Lieutenant Vincent: 
The weather likewise added its horrors to those of a vindictive 
enemy ; our men being exposed without protection to a scorch- 
ing sun during the morning till two o’clock, and in the after~ 
noon and night to incessant rain. ‘They passed the day*in 4 
continued skirmish, and at night were glad when they could 
get a stone or log of wood to support their heads from the 
ground. ‘The natives, who acted as coolies or carriers, became 
so fatigued that it was found necessary to relieve them front 
every other burden than that of the sick and wounded ; the 
most reduced of whom were carried along on cloths fastened 
to poles, while others proceeded by leaning on their less ex- 
hausted comrades. On the fifth day of this disastrous march, 
the Candians attacked the line both in front and rear, the con- 
sequence of which was a separation of the van from the main 
body. Our troops had still strength to repulse them, ‘and to 
cause them a signal loss : but the intricacy of the paths prée+ 
venting for some days the junction of the van and centre, it 
was impossible to carry off all our. wounded; and Lieutenarit 
Vincent was unhappily among the number who were aban- 
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doned to the merciless pursuers. At last, as the detachment 
began to extricate itself from the heart of the enemy’s country, 
the molestation became less considerable ; and on the roth of 
October a friendly band in the vicinity of Trincomalé received 
their emaciated and debilitated fellow-soldiers. 
Having brought his recital to a close, Major Johnston pro- 
_ ceeds to the more cheering topic of laying down rules for im- 
provements in the management of our affairs in Ceylon. The 
first subject of his recommendation is the importance of ac- 
quiring the language of the natives. He shews at great length 
how much our affairs, both civil and military, may suffer from 
the perfidy of interpreters ; and he advises that government 
should make two new regulations in regard to our troops in 
Ceylon: first, that the station should be permanent to the 
officers who enter on it, as is the'case respectively in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay ; and next, that a knowlege of the lan- 
guage should be an indispensable requisite to promotion. 
¢ Under such a plan,’ he says, ‘no officer could arrive at an 
important command without being thoroughly acquainted with 
the language and customs of the country; and the General 
would then find among his officers, in whose honour he could 
confide, every species of local knowlege, instead of being ob- 
liged to seek for it amongst Modiliars, interpreters, and native 
orderlies.’ 
The next topic on which Major Johnston enlarges is the 
necessity of altering the clothes of our troops in Ceylon. The 
great objects in their dress, after the care of health, should be 
celerity of movement, and facility of approaching tie enemy 
unperceived, so as to have a chance of taking him by surprize. 
The Candian soldier has no other covering than'a cloth, wrap- 
ped round his Joins, in the fold of which is deposited a cocoa- 
nut-shell containing his powder and ball. ‘They may accord- 
ingly hover around our troops to the number of hundreds, with- 
out being distinguished among the trees ; while the red jackets, 
white belts, bright arms, and shining brass plates of our men, 
never fail to render them conspicuous from a distance. The 
change which the author recommends, in regard to arms, is to 
substitute for the common musket a light one, with a barre} 


stained like a rifle ; and as to dress, he suggests the adoption of. 


2 green or gray jacket and trowsers, black belts, and ‘a light 
brown hat. | pO ae 

' Another important point is the carriage of our baggage and 
stores ; the difficulty of which has hitherto formed the great 
embarrassment of Candian warfare. Elephants, our great re- 
source in other parts of India, are ill fitted for the narrow pase 
ses of Ceylon ; so that the alternative lies between bullocks and 
4 te yi Meta ioe oe coolies, 
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coolies, or native carriers. In the case of a large detachment 
and a protracted expedition, Major Johnston recommends bul- 
locks: but for rapid movements he thinks that recourse shoyld 
always be had to coolies, a class deserving, on the score both of 
humanity and policy, greater attention than they have hithertg 
received at our hands.—In a subsequent passage, in which he 
treats of ‘ Guides,’ the Major shews himself an advocate for 
conducting war on the Candians by night-attacks, and very 
clearly proves how little fitted our present guides are for that 
difficult and hazardous kind of operation. Notwithstanding all 
his military ardour, he is disposed to acknowlege that it is 
much better to expend money for the maintenance of our in- 
fluence at the court of Candy, than to have recourse to the 
destructive. alternative of hostilities ; an opinion in which he 
will be joined by those who are aware of the miserable mor- 
tality, which the climate of the interior of Ceylon produces 
among our countrymen. With an extract illustrative of this 
melancholy truth, we shall close our review of Major John- 


ston’s valuable publication. It occurs in page 93. 


‘ The following instances are’ convincing proofs of the insalubrity 
of the interior of Ceylon. On the 13th of March, 1803, the gre- 
nadier company of the 65th; under Capt. Bullock, consisting of 

officers and 75 men, marched from Columbo for Cattadinia, a 
small post in the interior. At the end of the month, without any 
loss by the enemy, the whole fell victims to the climate, excepting 
Lieut. Hutchins and two privates. They were all robust young 
men, from 18 to 23 years of age, and had only landed from the Cape 
of Good Hope early in November. On the 11th of April, 400 men 
cf the 5st regiment appeared under arms at Columbo, on their ar- 
rival from Candy. [In little more than two months, 300 of them were 
buried, having laid the foundation of disease in the interior.’ ! 


We have said that we decline to enter on a discussion of the 


ropriety of Major Johnston’s expedition, considered with re-' / 
propriety 5 p 


er. 


ference to his orders : but we must observe that, being under- 
taken, the conduct of it seems to have been as creditable to him / 
in a military as the account of it is in a /iterary point of view. / 


——* ——- 
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Art. VIL The Curse 0 Kehama: by Robert Southey. 4to. 
pp- 376 11. 11s. 6d Boards. Longman and Co, 1810. | 


5 alee ol our literary career, we cannot recollect 2 more 

favourable opportunity than the present for a full discharge 
of our critical duty. We are, indeed, bound now to make a 
firm stand for the purity of our poetic taste against this last 


and most desperate assault ; conducted, as it is, by a writer of 
' E 4 considerable 
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considerable reputation, and unquestionably of considerable 
abilities. If this poem were to be tolerated, all things after it 
may demand impunity ; and it will be vain to contend hereafter 


for any one established rule of poetry, as to design and subject, 
as to character and incident, as to language and versification,’ 


We may return at once to the rude hymn in honour of Bacchus, 


and indite strains adapted to the recitation of rustics in the 


season of the vintage, — 
<3 4 . | 
Qua canerent agerentque peruncti factbus ora. 


It shall be our plan to establish these points, we hope, beyond 
reasonable controversy, by a complete analysis of the twenty-four 


sections (as they may truly be called) of this. portentous work;” 
and by ample quotations, interspersed with remaiks ; in which 


we shall endeavour to withhold no praise that can fairly be 
claimed, and no censure that is obyiously deserved. _ : 

In ayery aukward imitation of a Greek proverb, Mr. Southey 
has made a motto for his poem, which he thus translates ; 
* Curses are like young chicken, they always come home te 
roost.” This shall be explained hereafter; for the present, we 
will only observe that, if the barbarous abbreviation of the fic- 
titious Greek author’s name, ts Tuaea. 7s Mur. may be filled 
up thus, tx vaeyus te Mnriets* we wish the poet better ad 
vice than he has here received from his friend * William the 
Counsellor.” : | | 

The hinge on which the plan turns is thus brought to sight 
in the preface : 

¢ In the religion of the Hindoos, which of all false religions is the 
most monstrous in its fables, and the most fatal in its effects, there ig 
one remarkable peculiarity. Prayers, penances, and sacrifices, “are 
supposed to possess an inherent aa actual value, in no degree depend- 
ing upon the disposition or motive of the person who performs them, 
They are drafts upon Heaven, for which the Gods cannot refuse pay- 
ment, ‘The worst men, bent upon the worst designs, have in thig 
manner obtained power which has made them formidable to the Su- 
preme Deities themselves, and rendered an Avatar, or Incarnation of 
Veeshnoo the Preserver, necessary. ‘This belief is the foundation of 
the following poem.’ 


Mr. S. proceeds to obviate (can he imagine, successfully ?) 
some objections to a tale founded on the Hindoo mythology, 
We beg the attention of our readers to the words in italics : 


. © No figures can be imagined more anti-picturesque, and less poetical, 
than the mythological personages of the Bramins. | This Dhrwis 
mas easily bens out of sight : — their hundred hands 
personification of power ; their numerous heads only a gross image of 
divinity, “ whose countenance,” as the Bhagvat-Geeta expresses it, ¢ . 
, , ‘ turne 
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turned.on every side.”? To the other obvious objection, that the reli- 


gion of Hindostan is not generally known enough to supply jit mae 
chinery for an English poem, I can only answer, that, if every allusion 


to it throughout the work is not sufficiently self-explained to render the’ 


passage intelligible, there is a want of skill in the poet. Even those 
readers who should be wholly unacquainted with the writings of our 
jJearned Orientalists, will find all the preliminary knowledge that caa 
be needful *, in the brief explanation of mythological names prefixed 
to the Poem.’ ) 


This explanation we shall transcribe; only premising that 
we are at a loss toconceive what Mr. S. means by the Mytho- 
Jogy of the Hindoos forming the machinery of his poem, wher 
in fact it forms the substance of it; and excepting his heroine 
(Kailyal,) we have not a single human character in the book ; 
her father, Ladurlad, having a curse laid on him by Kehama, 
{the wicked Rajah, who has gained supernatural power by the 
means to which we have above alluded,) which has raised him 
far above the qualities, as well as degraded him below the con- 
dition, of mortality. — A more extraordinary Dramatis Persone 
than the subjoined, and more wonderful places for the scene of 
the several acts of the piece, we believe were never submitted 
to our view: but the transcript will save the necessity of 
much explanation as we proceed; and, after we have hurried 
the specatator into the business of the performance, the ra- 
pidity of the succeeding events will thus be cleared from some 
confusion. —We omit the account of the Trinity of the Bra- 
mins, Brama, Veeshnoo, and Seeva, (only observing that the 
last is the first in this poem,) and refer chiefly to the less fami- 
liar acquaintance of our countrymen : : 


‘ Indra, God of the Elements. The Swerga, his Paradise, one 
of the Hindoo heavens. Yamen, Lord of Hell, and Judge of the Dead. 
Padalon, Hell under the Earth, and, like the Earth, of an octagon 


shape ; its eight. gates are guarded by as many Gods. Marriataly, 


the Goddess who is chiefly worshipped by the lower casts. Pollear, 
or Ganesa, the Protector of Travellers. His statues are placed in 
the highways, and sometimes in a small lonely sanctuary, in the 
streets and fields. Casyapa, the Father of the Immortals, Devetas, 
the inferior Deities. Suras, Good Spirits. Asuras, Evil Spirits, 
or Devils, Glendoveers, the most beautiful of the Good Spirits, 
the Grindouvers of Sonnerat.’ , 


The poem opens with the funeral of Arvalan, son of Ke- 
hama: | 


= 





* Mr. S., however, has thoyght it ‘ needful’ to instruct and amusé 


the reader with much postliminous knowlege in the shape of notes, 
eontaining long extracts from those learned Orientalists, © 
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*Q4¢ ay’ apqueroy ragov *Exropos samodupoio 3 
' Tliad:' 24. line the last, 


Mr. Southey takes up the tale where Homer left off; and, 
since all continuators have an established privilege of falling 
-short of their original, the author has incalculable merit in so 
far transcending his predecessor, as we think we shall make it 
manifest that he has done *. Toa less daring genius it would 
have seemed ominous to begin a poem with a funeral, particu- 
larly when every succeeding page is so printed as to wear the 
appearance of an Epitaph; so completely, indeed, as to suggest 
to an ignorant reader, the preposterous notion that the measured. 
trregularity of the lines was intended to produce such an effect; 
—that the poem, in a word, was written for the eye, and ina 
manner ingeniously emblematical of its speedy and certain des- 
tiny: every page, according to a design equally novel and 
striking, apparently exhibiting its own funereal inscription. 

_ Arvalan is buried by torch-light, and the midnight procession 
is very splendid: multitudes of spectators crowd throughout 
the Imperial city, with numbers of Bramins and musical instru- 


ments, and shouts of 
“ Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Arvalan! = Arvalan !” 
His two wives, * young Azla, and mg Nealliny,’ are sacri- 
ficed, after the approved Indian fashion, on his funereal pile ; 


and a large assortment of slaves, attending as fellow-victims on 
the ladies, have the honour of being burned in the same bans | 


fire: 








— ‘round and round, in giddy wheel, 
Intoxicate they roll and reel, 
Till one by one whirl’d in they fall, 
find the devouring flames have swallowed all.’ 


i In the second section, (called the Curse,) we are informed 


i that Arvalan perished by a stake, and by a peasant’s arm, in an 
H | unsuccessful attempt to ravish the daughter of the said peasant. 
if He had been * spell-secur’d from disease, fire, sword, all com- 
| 
} 





mon accidents of man;’ but the oak-stick proved fatal to him, 
| Triste lignum! Wowever, his almost-omnipotent Father re- 
i venges his death by laying the following terrific curse on the 
i unfortunate rustic, who had saved his daughter’s chastity by 
so luckily delabouring its assailant ; | 











\ 

HA * We cannot, on so fair an occasion, refrain from repeating an 

| | observation of Professor Porson, which is strictly in unison with our 

i own sentiments: ‘ Mr. Southcy is indeed a wonderful writer ; hie 
‘ works will be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten.” : 
: ; —  ¢ T charm 
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‘ 1 charm thy life 
% From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth, 
And the beasts of blood: 
From Sicknets I charm thee, 
And Time shall not harm thee, 
But Earth which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee ; 
And Water shall ‘hear me, 
And know tHee and fly thee ; 
And the Winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 
And the dews shall not wet thee, 
When they fall nigh thee : 
And thou shalt seek Death 
To release thee, in vain; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy heart, 
And a fire in thy brain ; 
And Sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never, 
And the Curse shall be on thee 


For ever and ever.’ 


We shall only remark on this unrivalled anathema, that its 
author has really rendered the hitherto celebrated curse of Dr.. 
Slop good for nothing; and that we shall in future read it without 
any emotion of terror: —we scarcely know whether it will 
appear ridiculous. | 

The Recovery, Section 3d, relieves us from some anxiety for 
the fate of Kailyal, who had been brought out by Kehama’s 

uards to witness Arvalan’s burial, and to await her own and 
her father’s sentence. When Ladurlad is summoned to hear 
the dreadful denunciation cited above, the Guards seize Kai- 
lyal : but she flies for protection to the wooden statue of Mar- 
riataly, which stands very fortunately on the margin of the 
neighbouring stream; and, clinging closely to it, while the 
guards struggle to force her from it, she drags away the statue, 
and the Goddess, a great-piece of the bank, -herself, and the 
guards, fall into the river ! — an effort which, we acknowlege, 
very Proper'y prepared us for the future energies of this heroine. 
durlad, wandering forth ‘ with the fire in his heart, and 

the fire.in his brain,’ sees the wooden statue, (wood, by the 
way, seems to be the best friend of this family,) floating down 
the tide, with a woman’s robe ‘ outswelling by its side.” We 
feed not say that this is Kailyals nor that, when Ladurlad rushes 
: 6 towards 
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towards the water, the water flies from this Indian Tantalus, 
and leaves him in a dry pathway to his daughter. He bears 
her to the bank, fainting, in course, but not lifeless ; and there 
a tender scene ensues on her ¢ recovery.’ 


The Departure, Section 4th, describes a very pious conversa~ 
tion between the father and the daughter before they remove 
from their home, and also commemorates that removal : 


“ Away! Away!’ she said— 
And took her father’s hand, and like a child 
He follow’d where she led.’ 


In justice to Mr. Southey, and to our readers, we must 
quote the overture as well as the finale of this section. It is 
one of those passages, in which the author has an opportunity 
of displaying that peculiar trait of his genius, which we shall 
take some pains to exhibit in its best light as we proceed. 
May we encourage him to direct his principal attention to it ! 
If by “ moile dtque facetum’’ be meant “ the pathetic and the 
refined,” we can at times sincerely congratulate Mr. S. on 
his deserving these epithets in no ordinary degree. His muse 
is then at home, — she is, assuredly, one of the ‘ gaudentes rure 
Camene >" 


‘ Reclin’d beneath a Cocoa’s feathery shade 
Ladurlad lies, : 
And Kailyal on his lap her head hath laid, * 
To hide her streaming eyes. _ 
The boatman, sailing on his easy way, 
With envious eye beheld them where they lay ; 
For every herb and flower 
Was fresh and fragrant with the early dew, 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it blew, 
Not yet subdued by day’s increasing power, 
Ruffling the surface of the silvery stream, 
Swept o’er the moisten’d sand, and rais’d no shower. 
Telling their tale of love, 
The boatman thought they lay 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as they !” 


© Rais'd no shower’ is the only objectionable expression in 
this passage. 
' The Separation, Section 5th, exhibits Ladurlad as taking the 
wery unnatural resolution (if nature had any connection with 
the general character of this poem,) of deserting his daughter, 
while she is asleep ; and Jeaving her té the assaults of another 
Arwalan, or to be devoured by wild-beasts, or to die with 
hunger, cold, and fear, in a midnight solitude. His assigned 
reasons 
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reasons for this extraordinaty act are these: 1st, the very 
generous feeling that. 


‘he must bear 
The burthen of his Curse, but why endure 
The unavailing presence of her: orief : 


and, 2d, the very plausible conjecture that 
‘ She too, apart from him, might find relief.” 


Accordingly, off he Tuns 5 and while she shrieks in a song 
after him, 





—— © Selfish in misery, 


He heard the call, and faster did he fly.’ 


Since we are not told that insanity was any part of Ladurlad’s ¢ 
curse, we must interpret this passage as a supplement to the 
former, and. suppose that selfishness, was a part of it; and we. 
confess that our interest in his adventures was somewhat dimi- 
nished by our discovering his ample possession of this amiable 


quality. 
Poor Kailyal | (for whom, however, by an unavoidable re- 


action of sentiment, we become doubly interested,) hears the 
bowl of a tiger :—-but that is a-trifle; 
¢ A nearer horror met the maiden’s. view, 


For right before her a dim form appear’d, 
A human form in that black night, | 
Distinctly shaped by its own lurid light, 
Such light as the sickly mgon is seen to shed,” 
Through spell-rais’d fogs, a bloody baleful red. 


‘ That Spectre fix’d his eyes upon her full; 
The light which shone in their ‘accursed orbs ~ 
Was like a light ftom Hell, 
And it grew dexper, Kindliny with the view. 
' She could not turn her-si 
From that. infernal gaze, which fee a spell _ 
Bound her, and held her rooted to the ground. 
_ It palsied every power ; . 
Her limbs avail’d her not in that: ‘dread ber, 
’ There was no ‘moving tl 
Thought, memory, sense werelgone : 
She heard not now the Tyger’s ‘nearer crys : 
She thought not on her father now, . ss. 
Her cold heart’s-blood ran'back, ~ f 
Her hand lay senseless on the bough ‘iit clasp’d, | 
Her feet were motionless ; vig <: 
Her fascinated ‘eyes ~*~ 7 
Like the-stone eye-balls of a-statuefix'd, “eva : 
_ Yet conscious of the sight that biasted them! s*> ’ * 
: The wind.ts-abroad; -- " giwNOTS: €idd med 
~ It opens the clouds ; 
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Scattered before the gale, 
They skurry through the sky, 
And the darkness retiring rolls over the vale. 
The stars in their beauty come forth on high, . 
And through the dark-blue night 
The moon rides on triumphant, broad and bright. 
Distinct and darkening in her light 
Appears that Spectre foul. 
The moon-beam gives his face and form to sight. 
The shape of man, 
The living form and face of Arvalan ! — 
His hands are spread to clasp her.’ 


This is the only lengthened specimen of horror, (and a hor- 
rible specimen. it is,) which we shall select from the poem. 
Powerful as the descriptions of this nature, in which Mr. S. 
abounds, must be allowed to be, we think that his gayer or his 
gentler scenes are still more finished ; and, since they are in- 
comparably more pleasing in their kind, we shall confine our 
principal extracts to them. He excites admiration and pity 
naturally :—but his sources of terror are always extravagant, 
and often disgusting. , 

We need not, it will be seen, have anticipated another Arva- 
lan. Alter et idem Arvalan, dead and alive, burned on the 
funereal pile, and ¢ all naked feeling, and raw hfe,’ appears 
again and again:— but Kailyal runs to the fane of Pollear, 
which (2 propos, like the Statue of Mariataly,) is at hand ; and 
just as Arvalan, ‘with fleshy arm of might, 





¢ Seiz’d her, that instant the insulted God 
Caught him aloft, and from his sinuous grasp, 
As if from some fort catapult let loose, 
Over the forest hurl’d him all abroad*.’ 


Nec Deus intersit,” &c. is a rule of poetical criticism which 
Mr. S. has most strictly observed. He has, to-be sure, a God 
in every page: but, since there is also a difficulty in every 
page which no mortal can obviate, how should it be otherwise? 
~ The 6th Section, yskept Casyapa, finds Kailyal senseless 
under the poisonous shade:of a broad Manchineil, and thus in- 
troduces a new and prominent character in the poem 2 


¢ Bright and so beautiful was that fair night, 
It might haye calm’d the gay amid their mirth, - 
And given the wretched a delight in tears. 
One of the Glendoveers, 


— _—_ 6 tntinn 


* We shall have another opportunity of remarking a pla ‘asta, 
frem this favourite passage of Sternhold and Hopkiow “ | 
: Prtor The 
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The loveliest race of all of heavenly birth, 
Hovering with gentle motion o’er the earth, 
Amid the moonlight air, 

In sportive flight was floating round and round, 
Unknowing where his joyous way was tending. 
He saw the maid where motionless she lay, 
And stoopt his flight descending, 

And rais’d her from the ground. 

Her heavy eye-lids are half clos’d, 

Her cheeks are pale and livid like the dead, 
Down hang her loose arms lifelessly, 


Down hangs her languid head. 


¢ With timely pity touch’d for one so fair, 
The gentle Glendoveer 
Prest her thus fale and senseless to his breast, 
And springs aloft in air with sinewy wings, 
And. bears the Maiden there, 
Where Himakoot, the holy Mount, on high 
From mid-earth rising in mid-Heaven, 
Shines in its glory like the throne of Even, — 
Soaring with strenuous flight above, 
He bears her to the blessed Grove, 
Where in his ancient and august abodes, 
There dwells old Casyapa, the Sire of Gods.’ 


Mr. Southey excells in night-scenes, and in all the descri 
‘tions which harmonize with melancholy. Why will he net 
feel how great is the charm that melody can lend to pensive- 
ness? Why will he not catch the cadence of the tenderest of 
poets, whose breathing figures in his tranquil scene of night 

‘6 Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum ?” 
Why will he not discard his inglorious facility of versification, 
his mixture of lines of every length, and language of every 
age? He has genius ; he has knowlege ; he has, above all, the 
vivid conception and the dissolving tenderness of a poet ; — 
why will not some age/ whisper in his ear, © Southey! have 
a taste ?” 

But to return, (and we are compelled to return,) to ridicule,—— 
really, in these cases, the very bent of Nature ; who seems to 
have given us such a faculty, on purpose to laugh out of coun 
tenance absurdities which the reasoning power would disdain 
to expose. , : 7 | 
Old Casyapa is frightened at Ereenia’s dating (for so th~ 
Glendoveer is named,) to bring a mortal to ¢ the fouritain of the 
sacred rivet; underneath the tree of life :’ but Ereenia con- 
vinces him that the maid is free from sin,‘ by ocular demonstra 
tion ; for the source of the Holy River does not: shrink from her 


touch. ) 
| “ The 
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‘¢ The Maiden, of a truth, is pure from sin,” 

_ 3s old Casyapa’s quaker-like reply ; and, encouraged by his 
august sanction, Ereenia calls forth a § ship of heaven,’ which 
* comes sailing down the skies,’ and prepares to set out on his 
aerial voyage with Kailyal; for whom, were he not a super- 
human being, the reader would begin to suspect that he en- 
tained a secret penchant. 

«© Where wouldst thou bear her ?”” cries 
The ancient Sire of Gods. 
“ Straight to the Swerga, to my Bower of Bliss,” 


The Glendoveer replies, 
‘¢'T’o Indra’s own abodes.”” 


In the 7th section, the Swerga, the Ship of Heaven, ‘ in- 
stinct with thought,’ sails on; and now approaching to its 
destined port, after a pleasant and easy passage, ‘swift as a 
falling meteor shapes its flight,’ (remigio alarum, we conclude,) 
to the abodes of Indra. Here Ereenia introduces Kailyal to a 
palace * worthy of its God ;’—— worthy, we may add, of any of 
those celestial beings, 

“¢ Of whom in childhood’s halcyon days we read, 
As dwelling blest in lands of Faery ! 


By thee, maternal Bunch ! how sweetly led, 
» Or, Goose ! still dearer Mother, led by thee.’? 


Let our readers also enjoy the pleasing reminiscence, and con- 
“fess, with ourselves, the strange mixture of good and evil of 
which Mr. Southey’s Manichzan genius is composed ! 


«¢ A bard so various, that he seems to be 
Not one, but every Bard’s epitome.” 





¢ Built on the Lake the waters were its floor ; 
- ‘And here its walls were water arch’d with fire, 
And here were fire with water vaulted o’er ; 
., And spires and pinnacles:of fire 
Round watery cupolas aspire, 

And domes of rainbow rest on fiery towers, 

‘ And roofs of flame are turretted around — 
With-cloud, and shafts of cloud with flame are bound: 
3 Here, too, the Elements for ever veer, 

- Ranging ‘around with endless interchanging ; 
Pursued in love, and so in love pursuing, 
>’ In éndless revolutions here they roll ; 
For ever.their mysterious work renewing ; 
The parts all shifting, still unchanged the whole. _ 
__. . Even we.on earth, at intervals, descry ~ : 
_ Gleams of the glory, streaks of flowing light, 
Openings of heaven, and streams that flash at night 
In- fitful splendour, through the northern sky.’ 


» 
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Tt is impossible to be blind to those sparkles: of illumination — 
which, even in:the poet’s most childish passages, burst through 
the cloud that surrounds them ; which make the darkness 
‘visible; and ‘which, alas ! 

Serve only to discover sights of woe.’? 


Indra, ‘we are sorry to find, is as unable as old Casyapa to af- 
ford protection to Kailyal. They both tremble at Kehama. 
The gentle maiden, however, returning the selfish conduct of 
her father with truly filial affection, will not abandon him, and 
‘begs to be taken back to earth from the presence of these 
powerless divimties. Earth can promise her no more security 

than heaven ; though, strange to say ! not less.\—Indra suggests — 
the propriety of removing her (and the direction of her pass 
evidently occasions some trouble te the Justice of this district, 
+9 a very ambiguous situation ; : 

* Where Ganges hath its second birth, 
Below our sphere, and yet above the earth, 


"There may Ladurlad rest beyond the power 
Of the dread Rajah, till the fated hour.’-—_ 


Section 8th, the Sacrifice, describes Kehama on the eve of offer- 
ing that last victim to Seeva, which is to consummate the 
climax of his privileges = 
* Soon will he ‘seize the Swerga for his own, 
Roll on through Padalon his chariot wheels,. 
Tear up the adamantine bolts which lock 
The accurst Asuras to its burning floor, 
And force the drink of immortality 
From Yamen’s charge,’ —— 
dJeaving no hope-to the Universe, (as was.premised,) but another 
Avatar. | : 
¢ ‘Nine-and ninety days are fled, 
Nine and ninety steeds have bled, ‘ 
One more, the rite will be complete, 
One more, and this the dreadful day !’ 
‘The hallowed steed, which no mortal has touched, is driven 
on by a contracting circle of pursuers, and the whole space is 
commanded by a numerous guard of archers. ‘The Bramin 
at the golden palaces’ has struck the time, 
‘ One, two, three, four, a thrice-told chime ! 
' And then again, one, two !’* 


ra 





——— 
r 


* Was there ever a-nobler specimen of imitative poetry ? Pro- 
cumbit humi Bos is nothing to it; and “ The rook went “Caw, 
caw, caw !”’ hardly equals it. | 


. Rev. May. 1810. & eg Ere 
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Ere the final hour has sounded, and just as Kehama descends 
‘from the temple with the axe of sacrifice in his hand, ~ 


‘ That instant from the crowd, with sudden shout, 
44 Man sprang out, , 
To lay upon the Steed his hand profane. 
A thousand archers with unerring eye 


‘ At once let fly, . 
And with their hurtling arrows fill the sky. 
In vain they fall upon him fast as rain,’~—&c. 


In course this is Ladurlad ; and here our readers see how hap- 
pily Mr. Soutliey’s elegant motto is illustrated, and how the 
curse, like a young chicken, has come home to roost with 
Kehama. Ladurlad defies him in a spirited strain ; and, un- 
able to wreak his vengeance any farther on his chief enemy, 
‘the Rajah bids the innocent archers lay down their bows and 
arrows, while his heroic cavalry hem‘ them in and murder 
them ! — This is natural, we shalt be told, in an Indian story. 
How often are we obliged to recollect Voltaire’s reply to the 
defender of such exhibitions of Nature ! 

With unfeigned pleasure we turn from the conclusion of 
this section to the opening of the next, the Home Scene. Here, 
as we have again and again remarked, Mr. Southey is really at 
home. Hereheisapoet. ‘Tenderness, the genuine tenderness 
of a good and accomplished mind, seems to-us his charac- 
teristic feeling. Why should it not be predominant in his 
works of imagination? Does he fear that the sickened ap- 
petite will surfeit, and so die? Let him have no such ap- 

rehension. Nature will find her own seasons of repose ; and 
the strings of fictitious misery were never drawn so tight by 
enius as to be in any danger of snapping. 

While the vultures are lured by the scent of the inhuman 
sacrifice recorded above, Ladurlad wanders forth, unknowing 


whither, in unabated wretchedness : 


‘ Unwittingly the wretch’s footsteps trace 
Their wonted path toward his dwelling-place, 
And, wandering on, unknowing where, 
He starts at finding he is there. 


¢ Behold his lawly home, 
By yonder broad-bough’d plane o’ershaded : 
There Marriataly’s image stands, 
And there the garland twin’d by Kailyal’s handg 
Around its brow hath faded. 
The Peacocks, at their master’s sight, 
uick from the leafy thatch alight, 
And hurry round, and search the ground, 
And veer their’glancing necks from side to side, 


Expecting from his hand : 
) The 
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Their daily dole, which erst the Maid supplied, 
Now all too long denied. 
But as he gaz’d around, 
How strange did all accustom’d sights appear ! 
How differently did each familiar sound 
Assail his altered ear ! 
Here stood the marriage bower, 
Rear’d in that happy hour. __ . 
When he, with festal joy and youthful pride, 
Brought Yedillian home, his beauteous bride. - 
\ aa Leaves not its own, and many a borrowed flower, 
a _ Had then bedeck’d it, withering ere the night ; 
‘ But he who look’d, from that auspicious day, 
, For years of long delight, 
And would not see the marriagesbower decay, 
! There planted and nurst up, with daily care, 
| : The sweetest herbs that scent the ambient air, 
a And train’d. them round to live and flourish there. 


Nor when dread Yamen’s will 
Had call’d Yedillian from his arms away, 
Ceas’d he to tend the rcpt, a jagtena but still, 


f Sorrowing, had drest it like a pious rite 

i Due to the monument of past delight. 
; i He took his wonted seat before the door,— 
Even as of yore, 
Whes he was wont to. view, with placid eyes, 
: His daughter at her evening sacrifice. 
Here were the flowers which she so carefully 
> 7 Did love to rear for Marriataly’s brow 5 
: : Neglected now, | 
Lg Their heavy heads were drooping, over-blown : 
y All else appear’d the same as heretofore, 

: All—save himself alone ; 

' How happy then,—and now a wretch for evermore !* 
The line in this affecting passage (for affeCting it is, with 


all its faults of AZanner,) which is printed, 


¢ Brought Yedillian home, his beauteous bride 
we conclude ought to have run as follows, 
‘ (First) brought Yedillian home, his beauteous bride :?— 


Mr. S. must have meant this. He could not, otherwise, have 
written so musically and so sweetly, in the generality of these 
verses. The description which follows is also admirable,. 
The lonely man, in his deserted cottage, hears the distant 
mirth of his native village, and the voices of his former friends : 


‘ But with their joy no more his heart rejoices !. 
And how their old companion now may fare 
Little they know, and less they care, 


F2 The 
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The torment he is doom’d to bear 
Was but to them the wonder of a day, 


A burthen of sad thoughts soon put away.’ 


How painful it is (to those whom matters of taste and fancy 
can pain,)to see such poetry so thrown away :— thrown awayion 
a story of which the impossibility (yes, its impossibility, the 
old unanswerable objection,) destroys its whole interest, to all 
but children. “Were Ladurlad a real being, this description of 
his sensations would be as superior to anything in Crabbe, as 
Virgil is superior to Juvenal. 

he poor wretch imagines(a most natural though horrible ima- 
gination) that ‘ they wronged him with their merriment*.’ He. 
turns, in disdain, ‘to a closer survey of his neglected garden, 
bursts out into hopeless agony, and prays for death :—but, sof- 
tened on a sudden, he remembers his daughter, and offers. 


calmer supplications for her welfare : 


‘ A loud and fiendish laugh replied, 
Scoffing his prayer. Aloft, as from the air, 
The sound of insult came ; he look’d, and there 
The visage of dead Arvalan came forth, 
Only his face amid the clear blue sky, | 
ith long-drawn lips of insolent mockery,’ &c. &c. 


_ In the scene which ensues, we are recalled to our Virgilian 

simile above, and are indeed forced to exclaim, * Mantua, ve 
misera nimium vicina Cremone !’ and, pursuing the end of Lord 
Chesterfield’s allusion, we fancy that we hear a fiddle of most. 
miserable tone, succeeding to some very touching notes of a 
really noble instrument. (Can any thing be much more ludi- 
crous than the following scene ? What alternations of pathos 
and absurdity does this poem exhibit ! 

Ladurlad picks up the stake with which he had once killed 
Arvalan, to kill him with it again. The face of Arvalan puts 
out a sand, catches a sunbeam, and condenses its light ; which 
he flings at Ladurlad, and burns the stake in his hand, but hurts 
not his charmed body. Arvalan, however, waves a second hand, 
(levam potius quam secundam manum,) and summonses a whirl- 
wind from the sky ; which scoops up the red-hot sand in 
showers about Ladurlad. ‘The hand moves every way with the 
storm, and fills his ¢ ears, nostrils, eyes, and mouth,’ with the 
burning dust :— but Ereenia suddenly descends from the ship 
of heaven, and cuts Arvalan’s face, through and through, with 











* This idea, 'in Godwin’s ‘* Fleetwood,”’ is stretched to the very 
verge of insanity. ‘It is sublimely introduced in Schiller’s * Rob- 
bers.’? 
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his ‘¢ griding blade,” three several times. He then bids the ship 
alight ; and, having taken Ladurlad up, as a fresh passenger, 
——— * the living bark, 
Through ait and sunshine, held its heavenly way.’ 

Were’ we to pursue our analysis of the contents of this 
miraculous poem, step by step, through every incident, the 
task would be as difficult to confine that analysis within the 
limits of a Review, as to give a detailed account, within the 
same bounds, of the **One Thousand and One Nights’ Entere 
tainments.” Yet it is necessary for us, according to our pure 
pose of deterring future writers from the choice of such a story; 
or for such a management. of that story, to detail the gross 
follies of the work in question; and tedious as the operation 
may be, we trust that, in the judgment of all those lovers of 
literature who duly value the preservation of sound principles 
of composition among us, the end will excuse the means: 

We must not, however, lay too heavy a ‘curse’ upon out 
readers, at once, and therefore we here suspend our task. 


[To be continued.} Hoa 
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Arr. VIII. Transactions of the Society, instituted at London, 
{7 the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
ols XXV. XXVI. XXVII. 


[Article concluded from the Number for April, ] 


Wwe have already noticed the papers in the departments of 

Agriculture, Chemistry, Manufactures, and the Polite 
Arts, and have now to proceed to the other classes included in 
these volumes. | 


MECHANICS, 


The numerous inyentions which here present themselves 
gblige us to consult the utmost possible brevity. 

Mr. Christopher Wilson, Richard-street, Commercial Road, 
London, gives an account of what he calls @ neutral-built self- 
balanced sailing or life Boat, in the construction of which the 
two modes of clincher and carver-built are united. 

J; Whitley Boswell, Esq.; Clifford’s Inn, presents to the Soa 
ciety 2 model of a Capstan, which works without requiring the 
Messenger or Cable cojled round it to be ever surged. ‘The method, 
by which the necessity of surging is prevented, consists in the 
simple addition of a second small barrel, or capstan, of less 


dimensions, and in alternately passing the coils-of the mes- 


senger round the large capstan and this small barrel, 
; F 3 4A Machine 
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A Machine for raising Coals or other articles from mines is 
next described by Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, (the inventor,) of Old 
- Park Iron Works, near Shifnal. The details are ample; though, © 
in a subsequent communication, Mr. G. complains of some 
errors: but the greatest. mistake .is that of the engraver, who 
has put the wrong side of the machine to face the pit. (see 
Vol, xxvi, p. 194.) Mr. G. has ascertained by six years’ exe 
perience, (see his Letter on the improved Crane and flexible 
chains, Vol. xxvii. p. 206.) that chains, when worked in groves, 

are more cheap, safe, and durable than hempen ropes. 
Boot-closers, ,harness-makers, army accoutrement-makers, 
leather pipe-makers, &c. are interested in the subject of the 
following paper, in which Mr. A. Stass, Porter-street, New- 
port Market, describes a machine which he has constructed, 
for enabling workmen to close Boots and Shoes in a standing posture. 
Health and dispatch of business were consulted in this inven- 
tion ; for which the society of cordwainers, on St. Crispin’s 
day, will of course drink the health of their brother Mr. Stass  ° 


in a bumper. : 
', Persons belonging to collieries, and to manufactories con- 
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nected with mines and minerals, will be sensible of the value 
of the improved Tram-plates for carriages on rail reads, invented 
by Mr. C. Le Caan, of Llanelly in Wales. These tram-plates 
aré fixed by means of a tenon and mortise, and obviate the 
many impediments which arise from the irregularity of driving 
nails. They are also less expensive than plates laid down in 
the common mode. 

Consulting safety, Mr. Joseph Collier, Crown-street, Saho, 
has invented an improved Ship-stove. 

In the first of the volumes before us, is inserted an account of 
a Floating Light, calculated to save the lives of persons who have the 
misfortune to fall overboard in the night from a ship. Weare told 
that in the year 1776 a letter of thanks and a silver medal were 
voted to Mr. William Shipley, who is considered as the founder 
of the Society, for this ingenious and humane contrivance : but 
we are not informed why the knowlege of it has been so long 
concealed from the public, 

Against the employment of climbing-boys in the operation 
of sweeping chimnies, humanity has long protested; and con- 
trivances are still suggested to obviate the necessity of so bare 
barous a practice. ‘The Society not only encourages the con- 
struction of chimney-sweeping machines, but has adjudged a 
premium for the greatest number of chimnies cleansed by me- 
chanical means. © If the poor climbing-boy cannot be entirely 
Jaid aside, we should hope that, in the majority of instances, 
such inventions as those of Mr. Smart, of Camden Town, - 
0 
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of Mr. Davis, Crescent; Kingsland Road, here noticed, may be 
introduced with more dispatch and effect. The operating part 
of every machine, that is used for the purpose of cleansing 
chimnies of the soot which gathers on their sides, must be a 
combination of brushes ; and the difficulty of working them in 
lofty and winding flues must be apparent. 


‘ I have thought, (says Mr. Smart,) of a simple portable machine, 
whose properties are cheapness, durability, and power of execution. 
I think with perseverance it will abolish the practice of climbing boys; 
I have used it in several lofty chimnies, and am convinced it may in 
time become general. J have also sent.a rod and-curtain that may be 
fixed to any opening of a chimney-piece, from six inches to five feet, 
without using nails or forks in the common mode, to the injury of 
the wainscot or chimney-piece. ‘ 

‘ My method of working the machine is, by first putting up the 
brush, then pressing forward one tube after another as strung upon 
the rope, till the brush meets with an elbow in the flue; then it is 
necessary to tighten the rope by pulling it under the feet, or by means 
of a small pulley, and putting in one of the small screws to pinch 
the rope; then make a fresh push, and by shifting the two screws, 
the one to relieve the other, it will pass the elbow and possess suffie 
cient stiffness to allow the brush to be forced forward to any heig!.s. 

‘ I have tried the heath and hair-brushes, and find, that if the flue 
is well filled, it does not require so hard a substance as heath, as it 
brings down the mortar with the soot. The brushes of hair, and 
those formed from the article of which carpet brooms ‘or whisks are 
made, I think will answer best for general use. : 





“ This is to certify, that Mr. George Smart, of Camden Towng 
‘by means of a machine of his own invention for sweeping chimnies, _ 
has made two experiments on my hall and parlour chimnies, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of raising the machine through their various 
windings. ‘The first of these flues meusures upwards of fifty feet 
from the hearth, and the operation was performed with apparent ease, 
sending down a quantity of seot, together with some wet mortar, 
although the flue had been recently swept by a regular chimmney- 
sweeper. The other from the hearth measures sixty feet, and although 
there are no less than three elbows in it running in opposite directions, 
{as the Joy informs me), the operation was performed within nine 
minutes. 

“‘ Soho-square, May 3, 1803, “ Joun TROTTER.”” 


Mr. Davis offers also an explanation of his process, which acts 
on the same principle with that of Mr. S. — Shetlield has con- 
curred with the metropolis in attempting to remoye the neccssity 
of using climbing boys for sweeping chimnies ; (see Vol. xxvii, 
p- 209.) and a plate of the Shefheld apparatus is exhibited, 
somewhat differing from that which is employed mm London: 
From the letter, how:ver, of Mr. S. Roberts, tlhe Chaymin 
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of the Sheffield Committee, it appears that-no sanguine hopes, 
can be entertained of preventing the ‘barbarous ‘custom of em- 
ploying climbing-boys, unless an Act of Parliament ‘could. be: 
procured, prohibiting chimney-sweepers from taking any more: 
climbing-apprentices, and from employing any other’ than ap-. 
prentices as climbing-boys. .As‘such an Act is not likely to. 
pass, the Sheflield Committee have laudably endeavoured to 
meliorate the condition of the climbing-boys, by inducing the. 
Master Chimney-sweepers to enter into some resolutions in. 
behalf of their apprentices. : 

In another communication, Mr. Davis affords a farther proof 
of his ingenuity by an Inventiom to secure. the Pannels of Doors 
and Window-shutters from being cut by House-breakers. ‘This, 
contrivance is cheap and simple, consisting in the introduction . 
of tempered steel wires through the pannels and stiles, at the. 
distance of three inches; thus not only making. a deor or, 
shutter far superior in strength, but calculated to defy the at-. 
tempts of the housé-breaker in taking outa pannel, 

The Watch Escapement, for the invention of which Mr. S.. 
Mendham, of Counter-street, Borough, received a premium, 
has two peculiar properties ; the balance is kept in motion, 1st, 
without any friction; 2d, by an impelling power without any. 
blow whatever. Mr. Ramsay thus offers his opinion of its merit : 


. © Having attended the Committee upon Mr. Mendham’s escape- 
ment, I think it a justice due to a man of genius, to give my, opinion, 
further upon it. ; : Ph, Sane 

‘ In viewing mechanical improvements, we should not confme our. 
ideas to their present properties, but should consider what improve- 
ments the principle will admit of. his 

‘ As the principles of Mr. Mendham’s escapement, and that of: . 
Mr. Mudge’s, which obtained a bounty from government, are much 
the same, I shall compare the one with the other. ecg: 

« The impulse given to the balance without friction, is exactly the, 
same as Mudge’s. The remontoir is bent up by the maintaiing 
power in a similar way to that of Mudge’s, but from the form of the 
pallet, which is a Fey: surface, it is not so perfect. Mudge’s, from 
the form of the pallet, bends the remontoir always to the same place, 
the other is bent higher or lower according to the force of the main- 
taining power, but by forming the pallet like Mudge’s it would ren- 
der them alike in that respect. The only other objection is the spring 
detent that detains the wheel, when it drops from the pallet of the 
remontoir ; it is the same as that of a detached escapement, conse- 
quently exposed to the whcle force of the maintaining power. To 
compensate for these objections, the arc of vibration is not limited like 
Mudge’s, which 1s of great importance ; and having only one remon- 
toir, it is more simple. It is, therefore, superior to Mudge's in having 


only one remontoir ; and being unlimited in the arc of vibration, it is su- 
perior to the detached escapement in giving the impulse without friction.” 


With 
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‘With. this paper we must combine the letter of Mr. G. Prior, 
jun. of Otley in Yorkshire, (Vol. 27. p. 200.) explaining a 
Clock Escapement, which will work with a pendulum of an 
length, and has so little friction that it does not require any oi. 
Mr. P. lays it down as a principle that * it is necessary that 
the detent spring, the impelling spring, and the pendulum 
should all spring from one right line or centre, and the impel- 
Jing spring be so much stronger than the detent spring as will 
always be sufficient to unlock the wheel.’ 

In that curious department of mechanics which relates to the 
constructior of time-keepers, other papers occur. Mr. William 
Hardy, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, suggests a plan for 
equalizing the long and short arcs of Vibration in Time-keepers ; 
and’ Mr. Henry Ward, of Blandford, Dorsetshire, presents a 
Compensatlon-pendulum for a clock or time-piece.. In order to 
equalize the arcs of vibration, Mr. H. points out three methods, 
and Mr. W. states four advantages obtained by the use of his 

endulum : but for an explanation of thé methods in the former 
case, and of the advantages in the latter, we must refer to the 
respective communications; adding, however, that Mr. W. 
complains of an error of the press, (see Vol. 26. p. 203.,) and 
that he has moreover invented a crank useful in working 
Telegraphs. 

It will suffice merely to mention Mr. Martin Furniss’s (Strand) 
Air-tight Hinge for skreens or doors, so as to enable them to 
fold either way: but the certificates annexed to the paper of 
Mr. F. C. Daniel, of Wapping, giving an account of his Life 
Preserver or Apparatus to secure persons from sinking in water, 
will require from us some description of it : | 


¢ The body of the machine which is double throughout, is made of 
liable water-proof leather, large enough to admit its encircling the 
ody of the wearer, whose head is to pass betwixt two fixed straps, 
which rest upon the shoulders; the arms of the wearer pass through 
the spaces on the outside of the straps; one on each side, admitting 
the machive under them to encircle the body like a large hollow belt; 
a strap, on the lower part of the machine, is attached to the back 
of it, and by passing betwixt the thighs of the wearer, and buckling, 
holds the machine ‘sufficiently firm to the body, without too much 
pressure under the arms. The machine being thus fixed, is inflated 
with air by the wearer blowing in from his lungs through a cock, a 
sufficient quantity of air to fill the machine, which air is retained by 
turning the stop-cock. The machine, when filled with air, will 
displace a sufficient quantity of water to:prevent four persons from 
sinking under water. ' ) 
‘ Mr. Daniel recommends his Life Preservers to be prepared as 
follows: viz, To select sound German horse-hides, and to cut a 


piece six feet long, and two féet six inches wide, free from blemish or 
shell ; 
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shell ; it is first to be curried, aud then rendered water-proof by 
Mollerstein’s patent varnish, of Osborn-street, Whitechapel, which 
preserves the leather more supple, and admits it to be easier inflated 


than any other water-proof leather.’ 

The last article of this class in Vol. 25. is introduced by the. 
following preface : : 

¢ A Publicity having been recently given to some Experiments 
off the Eastern Coasts of this Island, for preserving Lives in Cases — 
of Shipwreck, by Means of a Rope attached to a Shell thrown from 
a Mortar; the Society think it incumbent on them to remind the 
Public, that so far back as the year 1792, a Bounty of Fifty Guineas 
was given to Mr. Joun BELL, then Serjeant, afterwards Lieutenant 
gf the Royal Regiment of Artillery, for his. Invention of throwing 
a Rope on shore, by Means of a shell from a Mortar, on board the 
Vessel in distress; the particulars of which were published in the 


tenth volume of the Society’s Transactions, page 204.3; but a 
descriptive Engraving having been omitted at that time, it is thought 
expedient to insert it in the present Publication, with some further 


Particulars then omitted.’ 


Then follows an account of some experiments made to ascertain 
thé practicability and utility of throwing a line on shore by a 
mortar in case of a ship being stranded : with observations by 
Lieutenant Bell on the mode of throwing the line, and on the 
application of the mortars to other uses in trading ships. 

As the counterpart of this communication, we must here 
introduce the mention of a still more interesting paper, by 
Captain George William Manby, of Yarmouth, Norfelk, in 
Vol. 26.; who has suggested a Method of preserving the liues of 





. shipwrecked persons, and of fornting a communication with ships 


stranded on a lee-shore, by means of a rope thrown over the vessel 
from a mortar on shore, by which an apparatus can be used to 
xescue the crew, &c. Sundry testimonies are recorded, to 

rove the excellence of this invention; and we shall transcribe the 
first, because it is the shortest, in which our readers will remark 


that Captain Manby’s apparatus can be employed when it is 
jmpossible to fire a mortar from the stranded vessel ; 


¢ Norfolk, Great Yarmouth. 

¢ Joun Proutinc, late master of the brigantine or vessel called 
the Elizabeth of Plymouth, maketh oath and saith, that he was on 
board the said vessel, when she was unfortunately stranded on the 
beach of Great Yarmouth aforesaid, in a violent gale of wind, on 
Friday the 12th day of February instant. That a rope from the 
shore was thrown. by a piece of ordnance to the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, over the said vessel, and lodging upon her rigr 
ging, at which time no other communication could be obtained ; and 
by means of which rope so thrown, he solely attributes the safety | 
of himself and crew. That he could not at the time have used a 
: , piece - 
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iece of ordnance, or any rope on board for effecting a communication 
with the shore, from the rolling of his said vessel and the sea making 
continual breaches over her ; and that the deponent is fully convinced 
that the invention of throwing a rope to a ship or vessel stranded on 
-a lee shore, is of the utmost consequence and importance to a 
maritime and commercial country, and interesting to the world at 
large. | ¢ JOHN PROUTING. 
« Sworn at Great Yarmouth aforesaid, this 22nd day of February, 

¢ 1808, before me, 





‘ Epmunp K. Lacon, 
* Mayor of the Borough of Great Yarmouth.” 


Captain William Bolton, of the Royal Navy, explains az 
improvement in the construction of Jury-Masts*, which may be 
of great importance after a general action, and when proper 
lower masts cannot be obtained ; and 
_ Captain H. L. Ball, R.N., points out a method of improving 
Anchors, by rendering them more durable and safe for ships, and 
also a new mode of Fishing Anchors: but neither of these papers 
is so important as that which follows them, by Mr. T.. Roberts, 
of the Navy Office, on his improvement in Ship Building, by 
securing the ends of the beams of ships without wooden knees. The 
value of this hint does not seem to have been properly appre- 
ciated by the Society, who merely vote to Mr. R. their Silver 
Medal : but as the Lords of the Admiralty and Commissioners of 
the Navy had previously recommended it to the King in Council 
to reward him with a premium of 8o0ol., the Society perhaps - 
deemed their small testimony of approbation sufhcient. To the 
introduction of iron kuees, in naval architecture, it was found 
necessary to resort from a general failure of the supply required 
for wooden knees. A long list is given of ships of war con- 
structed with those iron knees, among which is the Caledonia, 
of 120 guns. 

Two papers on Telegraphs occur, one by Major Charles Le 
Hardy, of th: island of Jersey; the other by the Chevalier 
A. N. Edelcrantz, President of the Academy of Arts, and 
Superintendant of his Swedish Majesty’s buildings in Sweden, 
It would be in vain to attempt an intelligible description of 
these telegraphic machines without the plates: we shall there- 

* Captain Bolton has resumed this subject in a subsequent paper, 
(Vol. xxvil. p.t 39.) in consequence of the suggestion of some doubts 
as to the practicability of rigging his improved Jury Masts. . These 
doubts were obviated by a model completely rigged, to which he 
has added a contrivance for better securing the shrouds of rigging, 
The engravings anuexed explain these inventions ; and we take it for | 
granted that persons concerned will consult them, together with 


Captain B.’s descriptions, 





fore 
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fore content ourselves with remarking: that both are calculated 
to express as many combinations ‘as would ever be required, 
-and that the latter has beer for several years in constant use on 
both sides of the Baltic. = 

In connection with these telegraphic machines, we shall 
notice two inventions of a more simple kind, in which only 
__ manual operations are employed, specified in Vol. xxvil. p. 15:3. 

at seq. The first is called an Anthropo-Telegraph, or mode of com- 
re are in the day or night by disks, by Mr. Knight Spencer, 
of Bromley Lodge, near Bow ; the other is called a Homograph *, 
‘by Lieutenant James Spratt, of the Royal. Navy, whose 
gallantry in the battle of ‘Trafalgar is recorded in a letter which 
‘accompanies the communication. Mr, Spencer employs his men 
to make signals with disks holden in different attitudes, and 
Lieutenant Spratt directs his code of signals to be performed with 
a white pocket-handkerchief, to be kept in different positions 
relatively to the body. Of these two animal telegraphs, the 
preference as to effect must be awarded to that of Mr. Spencer; 
though, for conversing at a distance, the Homograph of Lieute- 
nant Spratt has this advantage, that a gentleman has always 
about him the object to be used, viz. a handkerchief.. ‘he idea - 
of talking at a diésance by means of signs mutually understood 
is ingenious; and we should not he surprised if this hereafter 
became as much a matter of general education as alphabetis 
writing is at present. Some future Lancaster may obtain fame 
by introducing it into his school; and on boards affixed to the 
fronts of country-seminaries, we may read, & Conversation by 
Telegraphs taught here.” 

For clearing the ground of large Stones buried a little way 
beneath the surface, and for raising them out of the earth without - 
any soil being previously taken away, the machine of Mr. R, 
Richardson, of Keswick, Cumberiand, is described in “un 
which indicate its utility and dispatch, 

The comfort and luxury of our dwellings are now cons, 
sulted in every possible way; and the winds of heaven are not 
suffered to obtrude themselves roughly into our apartments, 
Mr. John Tad, of Little Hermitage, Wapping, has contrived 
‘to make Dicks when shut to be air-tight ; and, on openings not ta 
drag on the carpet. ) 

‘ The machinery is constructed of a slip of well seasoned beech 
wood, equal in length to the width of the door ; this slip is one and 


‘a quarter inch wide, and half an inch thick, and to be covered with 
green cloth on the inside ; it is to be hung to the bottom of the door, 





* 'This word is. aukwardly formed by the combination of a Latin 
with a Greek term. 


with 
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with three small brass hinges, and is drawn up ‘by a concealed spring 
as the door opens, and is forced down when the door shuts, by one 
end of it, which is semicircular, pressing upon’ a‘ concave. semicir 
piece of hard beech wood, fastened:at:the bottom of the door case, 
and which holds it down close to the floor or carpet, so as to exclude 
the air from entering under it.’ : 


Workmen who are in the habit of using screws with nuts 
will perceive the utility of an improved shifting Screw-Wrenchy 
to fit different sized nuts or heads of screws, by Mr. William 
Barlow, of his Majesty’s dock-yard, Portsmouth. 

A lucid account of Gas lights is given by Mr. S. Clegg, of 
Manchester, in the explanation of his Apparatus for making 
Carbonated Hydrogen Gas from Pit Coal, and lighting factories 
therewith. The plates, with the references to them, afford a 
clear idea of the shape of and mode of employing the appara- 
tus; which is ‘capable of supporting forty lamps for four 
hours, each lamp affording light equal to ten candles of eight 
in the pound. Each lamp consumes six cubical feet of gas 
per hour.’ We wish that Mr. C. had informed the reader what 
weight of coal is generally necessary for the production of this 
quantity of gas. ; 

Having discovered defects in the drags commonly employed 
in searching for the bodies of drowned persons, John Miller, Esq. 
of Bedford, describes an apparatus of his‘invention, for raising 
the Bodies of persons who have sunk in water, and for assisting pere 
sons in danger in water. ‘This machine combines the proper- 
ties of the rope, pole, and bar-drags, accommodates itself to 
uneven ground, fishes an extent of ten feet at one sweep, and 
can be drawn by one person. In addition to this drag, Mr. M. 
has contrived a Reel Safeguard for the security of persons going 
to the assistance of drowning persons, or diving for them ; 
and a Missile Rope, capable of being flung to a person in dis- 
tress, at a considerable distance from shore. ‘These humane 
invention: merit notice; and of each a full explanation, with 
illustrative plates, will be found in Vol. xxvii. 

Mr. Thomas Newton, of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, endea 
vouring to save labour, and to prevent waste in articles which 
require chopping, as sausage-meat, suet, madder, carrots, &d. 
has constructed a machine for Cutting Roots for Cattle, articles for 
dyers’ use, and for culinary purposes, the utility of which is very 
apparent. . 

Lo render our public vehicles more safe, Mr. J. Varty, of 
Liverpool, coach-maker, has invented a method to prevent the 
accidents which frequently happen from the Linch Pins of Carriages 
breaking. or coming out. ‘The satety of the contrivance consists 


of 
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of an additional linch-piny which is fixed in a recess cut for f¢ 
in the axle, and which turns on a pin. | 
As the state of our linen+manufactory hag been cramped by 

| the refractory conduct and inability of hand-hacklers, Matthew 
Murray, Esq. of Leeds, offers a Machine for hackling Hemp, 

or F/ax, in-a more expeditious and petfect manner than it has 


hitherto been done either by liarid or machinery. 


¢ It reduces the operation to a certainty, which. was not so before, 
which is of material importance for mill spinning, as flax does not 
undergo any other separating process after being hackled, but is 
taken immediately from the hackle to the rollers. No carding, as is 
done to cotton or wool, can be applied to flax, therefore the necessity 
of perfect hackling may be coaly inferred ; and the performance of 
this machine gives me great hopes that we may now be enabled to 
‘manufacture our finest linen fabrics by machinery at a cheaper rate 
‘than at present, as a similar reduction has taken place in cotton 
manufactures since the invention of spinning cetten by machinery.’ 


. The subjoined certificates substantiate the accuracy of this 
__ statement. i 
A File for Receipts and Letters, invented by Richard Wright, 
Fsq. of Essex-strect, has this advantage ovet the common files, 
that any paper can be detached, without taking off all that are 
above it. ‘The construction is simple. | 
The contrivance of Mr. T. Warren, Jun. Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, for teaching to Write on a cheap plan, by means of 
copies engraved on Slates, must serve to facilitate education 
among the poor; and if slates and pencils are to supersede the 
use of paper and pens in charity-schools and others, where 
«cheapness is an object, the ingenious Machine for making Slate 
Pencils, invented by Mr. J. Brookbank, of Whirlpipin, near 
Whitehaven, merited the reward which it received from the 
Society. It is too complicated for mere verbal description. 
Our nightly plunderers, who are a numerous fraternity, 
will not join with us in thanking Mr. R.Salmon, of Woburn, 


for his improved Man-trap for securing persons attempting de- 
predations, (though it is to be done) without affecting. their Life 
or Limbs. A robber may be detained all night in a garden by 
means of this invention. 

To Mr. Salmon we are also indebted for a paper explana- 
tory of a method of constructing commodious Houses with Earthen, 
er Pise Walls: but we think that this mode of building will « 
not prevail in Great Britain, except for cottages. = 

It appears, by more instances than one, that the Society 
have been reviewing their former minutes. In consequence of 


the frequent fires in the manufactories of tallow, soap, oils, 
vatnishesy 
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varnishes, &c. a description is now brought forwards of « 

Boiler for the use of tallow-chandlers and other manufacturers of 
inflainmable matter, a model of which was presented by Mr. 

Bream, of Yarmouth, so far back as the year 1786... ‘The prin- 

ciple of this boiler is very simple; it has a double rim, with 

a deep channel between the inner and the outer rim, commu- 

nicating with a receiving vesset below. 

The last article which we have to notice in the mechanical 
class is an Eye Bath, by Mr. John Duckett Ross, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square, which seems well calculated to clear 
the eye from extraneous matters. 


CoLONIES AND TRADE. 


Long as the preceding class 1s, we think that the first subject 
specified under the head of Papers in Colonies and Trade ought 
to have been added to the list of mechanical imventions, viz. 
a machine for beating out Hemp and Flax Seeds, likely to be usefud 
in Canada, by Mr. Ezekiel Cleall, of West Coker, near Yeovil, 
Somersetshire: Because the words /hely to be useful in Canada 
are inserted in the title of the paper, it is considered as a co- 
lonial object: but Mr. C. speaks only of its use at home. 

The next communication properly belongs to the class in 
which it is placed; being intitled Observations on the Culture of 
Hemp, and other. useful information relative to improvements tn 
Canada ; by William Bond, Esq. of Canada. ‘This gentleman 
informs us of a large district in this province, consisting of a rich 
deep black soil, which, when inhabited by farmers, will become 
one of the finest countries in his Majesty’s territories, for the 
growth of hemp. He specifies the obstacles which have hitherto 
prvented its culture, points out the means of removing them, 
and suggests a plan of a cheap machine, to be turned by watcr, 
for making Hemp.—The exportation of the Warren Rabbit to 
Canada is strongly recommended as a matter which would 
promote the interests both of the colony and of the mother- 
country. Calculating on the prolific quality of this animal, 
Mr. B. is confident that large warrens of rabbits would soon 
be formed in the extensive plains of Canada ; and that their 
fur would in a few years be a considerable object of com- 
merce. The Guanaco, or camel-sheep of South America, is also 
mentioned as likely to become a national object at some future 
period ; and Mr. B. recommends that the large Pine Timber of 
‘Upper Canada should be marked and secured for naval pur- 

oses, 
| . The culture and preparation of Hemp, in the province of Canada, 
is the subject of a communication by Mr. Charles Frederick 
10 Grece, 
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of an additional linch-piny which is fixed in a recess cut for {¢ 
in the axle, and which turns on a pin. : 

As the state of our linen-manufactory hag been cramped by 
the refractory conduct and inability of hand-hacklers, Matthew 
Murray, Esq. of Leeds, offers a2 Machine for hackling Hemp, 
or Flax, ina more expeditious and perfect manner than it has 
hitherto been done either by liarid or machinery. 


¢ It reduces the operation to a certainty, which: was not so before, 
which is of material importance for mill spinning, as flax does not 
undergo any other separating process after being hackled, but is 
taken immediately from the hackle to the rollers, No carding, as is 
done to cotton or wool, can be applied to flax, therefore the necessity 


of perfect hackling may be easily inferred ; and the performance of 
this machine gives me great hopes that we may now be enabled to 
‘manufacture our finest linen fabrics by machinery at a cheaper rate 
‘than at present, as a similar reduction has taken place in cotton 
manufactures since the invention of spinning cotton by machinery.’ | 


. The subjoined certificates substantiate the accuracy of this 
__ statement. , 

A File for Receipts and Letters, invented by Richard Wright, 
Fsq. of Essex-strect, has this advantage ovet the common files, 
that any paper can be detached, without taking off all that are 
above it. ‘The construction is simple. sap 

The contrivance of Mr. T. Warren, Jun. Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, for teaching to Write on a cheap plan, by means of 
copies engraved on Slates, must serve to facilitate education 
among the poor; and if slates and pencils are to supersede the 
use of paper and pens. in charity-schools and others, where 
«cheapness is an object, the ingenious Machine for making Slate 
Pencils, invented by Mr. J. Brookbank, of Whirlpipin, near 
Whitehaven, merited the reward which it received from the 
Society. It is too complicated for mere verbal description. 

Our nightly plunderers, who are a numerous fraternity, 
will not join with us in thanking Mr. R.Salmon, of Woburn, 
for his improved Man-trap for securing persons attempting de- 
predations, (though it is to be done) without affecting. their Life 
or Limbs. A robber may be detained all night in a garden by 
means of this invention. 

To Mr. Salmon we are also indebted for a paper explana- 
tory of a method of constructing commodious Houses with Eartheny 
er Pisé Walls: but we think that this mode of building will / 
not prevail in Great Britain, except for cottages. 

It appears, by more instances than one, that the Society 
have been reviewing their former minutes. In consequence of 


the frequent fires in the manufactories of tallow, soap, oils, 
varnishes, 
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varnishes, &c. a description is now brought forwards of « 
Boiler for the use of tallow-chandlers and other manufacturers of | 
inflainmiable matter, a model of which was presented by Mr. 
Bream, of Yarmouth, so far back as the year 1786. ‘The prin- 
ciple of this boiler is very simple; it has a double rim, with 
a deep channel between the inner and the outer rim, commu- 
nicating with a receiving vesset below. 

The last article which we have to notice in the mechanical 
class is an Eye Bath, by Mr. John Duckett Ross, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square, which seems well calculated to clear 


the eye from extraneous matters. 


CoLONIES AND TRADE. 


Long as the preceding class is, we think that the first subject 
specified under the head of Papers in Colonies and Trade ought 
to have been added to the list of mechanical inventions, viz. 
a machine for heating out Hemp and Flax Seeds, likely to be useful 
in Canada, by Mr. Ezekiel Cleall, of West Coker, near Yeovil, 
Somersetshire. Because the words /thely to be useful in Canada 
are inserted in the title of the paper, it is considered as a co- 
lonial object: but Mr. C. speaks only of its use at home. 

The next communication properly belongs to the class in 
which it is placed; being intitled Observations on the Culture of 
Hemp, and other. useful information relative to improvements tn 
Canada ; by William Bond, Esq. of Canada. ‘This gentleman 
informs us of a large district in this province, consisting of a rich 
deep black soil, which, when inhabited by farmers, will become 
one of the finest countries in his Majesty’s territories, for the 
growth of hemp. He specifies the obstacles which have hitherto 
prvented its culture, points out the means of removing them, 
and suggests a plan of a cheap machine, to be turned by watcr, 
for making Hemp.—The exportation of the Warren Rabbit to 
Canada is strongly recommended as a matter which would 
promote the interests both of the colony and of the mother- 
country. Calculating on the prolific quality of this animal, 
Mr. B. is confident that large warrens of rabbits would soon 
be formed in the extensive plains of Canada 3 and that their 
fur would in a few years be a considerable object of com- 
merce. Zhe Guanaco, or camel-sheep of South America, is also 
mentioned as hixely to become a national object at some future 
period; and Mr. B. recommends that the large Pine Timber of 
‘Upper Canada should be marked and secured for naval pur- 

oses, 
% The culture and preparation of Hemp, in the province of Canada, 
is the subject of a communication by Mr. Charles Frederick 
10 Grece, 
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of an additional linch-piny which is fixed in a recess cut for {¢ 
in the axle, and which turns on a pin. : , 

As the state of our linen«manufactory hag beeri cramped by 
the refractory conduct and inability of hand-hacklers, Matthew 
Murray, Esq. of Leeds, offers 2 Machine for hackling Hemp, 
or Flax, ina more expeditious and petfect manner than it has 
hitherto been done either by liarid or. machinery. 

¢ It reduces the operation to a certainty, which was not so before, 
which is of material importance for mill spinning, as flax does not 
undergo any other separating process after being hackled, but is 


taken immediately from the hackle to the rollers. No carding, as is 
done to cotton or wool, can be applied to flax, therefore the necessity 


of perfect hackling may be easily inferred ; and the performance of 
this machine gives me great hopes that we may now be enabled to 
‘manufacture our finest linen fabrics by machinery at a cheaper rate 
‘than at present, as a similar reduction has taken place in cotton 
manufactures since the invention of spinning cotton by machinery.’ 


. The subjoined certificates substantiate the accuracy of this 
__ statement. | ) | 

A File for Receipts and Letters, invented by Richard Wright, 
Esq. of Essex-strect, has this advantage ovet the common files, 
that any paper can be detached, without taking off all that are 
above it. ‘The construction is simple. a 

The contrivance of Mr. T. Warren, Jun. Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, for teaching to Write on a cheap plan, by means of 
copies engraved on Slates, must serve to facilitate education 
among the poor; and if slates and pencils are to supersede the 
use of paper and pens in charity-schools and others, where 
«cheapness is an object, the ingenious Machine for making Slate 
Pencils, invented by Mr. J. Brookbank, of Whirlpipin, near 
Whitehaven, merited the reward which it received from the 
Society. It is too complicated for mere verbal description. 

Our nightly plunderers, who are a numerous fraternity, 
will not join with us in thanking Mr. R.Salmon, of Woburn, 
for his improved Man-trap for securing persons attempting de- 
predations, (though it is to be done) without affecting. their Life 
or Limbs. A robber may be detained all night in a garden by 
means of this invention. 

To Mr. Salmon we are also indebted for a paper explana- 
tory of a method of constructing commodious Houses with Earthen, 
er Pise Walls: but we think that this mode of building will. 
not prevail in Great Britain, except forcottages. 

It appears, by more instances than one, that the Society 
have been reviewing their former minutes. In consequence of 


the frequent fires in the manufactories of tallow, soap, oils, 
varnishes, 
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varnishes, &c. a description is now. brought forwards of « 

Boiler for the use of tallow-chandlers and other manufacturers of 
inflainniable matter, a model of which was presented by Mr. 

Bream, of Yarmouth, so far back as the year 1786. ‘The prin- 

ciple of this boiler is very simple; it has a double rim, with 

a deep channel between the inner and the outer rim, commu- 

nicating with a receiving vesset below. 

The last article which we have to notice in the mechanical 
class is an Eye Bath, by Mr. John Duckett Ross, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square, which seems well calculated to clear 
the eye from extraneous matters. 


CoLONIES AND TRADE. 


Long as the preceding class is, we think that the first subject 
specified under the head of Papers in Colonies and Trade ought 
to have been added to the list of mechanical inventions, viz. - 
a machine for beating out Hemp and Flax Sceds, likely to be useful 
in Canada, by Mr. Ezekiel Cleall, of West Coker, near Yeovil, 
Somersetshire: Because the words /shely to be useful in Canada 
are inserted in the title of the paper, it is considered as a co- 
lonial object: but Mr. C. speaks only of its use at home. 

The next communication properly belongs to the class in 
which iz is placed; being intitled Observations on the Culture of 
Hemp, and other. useful information relative to improvements tn 
Canada ; by William Bond, Esq. of Canada. ‘This gentleman 
informs us of a large district in this province, consisting of a rich 
deep black soil, which, when inhabited by farmers, will become 
one of the finest countries in his Majesty’s territories, for the 
growth of hemp. He specifies the obstacles which have hitherto 
prvented its culture, points out the means of removing them, 
and suggests a plan of a cheap machine, to be turned by watcr, 
for making Hemp.—The exportation of the Warren Rabbit to 
Canada is strongly recommended as a matter which would 
promote the interests both of the colony and of the mother- 
country. Calculating on the prolific quality of this animal, 
Mr. B. is confident that large warrens of rabbits would soon 
be formed in the extensive plains of Canada 3 and that their 
fur would in a few years be a considerable object of come 
merce. Zhe Guanaco, or camel-sheep of South America, is also 
mentioned as likely to become a national object at some future 
period; and Mr. B. recommends that the large Pine Timber of 
‘Upper Canada should be marked and secured for naval pur- 
poses, 

. The culture and preparation of Hemp, in the province of Canada, 
is the subject of a communication by Mr. Charles Frederick 
10 Grece, 
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of an additional linch-pin, which is fixed in a recess cut for f¢ 
in the axle, and which turns on a pin. 
As the state of our linen«manufactory has been cramped by 
| the refractory conduct and inability of hand-hacklers, Matthew 
Murray, Esq. of Leeds, offers a Machine for hackling Hemp, 
or Flax, ina more expeditious and petfect manner than it has 
hitherto been done either by harid or machinery. 


¢ It reduces the operation to a certainty, which. was not so beforé, 
which is of material importance for mill spinning, as flax does not 
undergo any other separating process after being hackled, but is 
taken immediately from the hackle to the rollers. No carding, as is 
done to cotton or wool, can be gees to flax, therefore the necessity 


of perfect hackling may be easily inferred ; and the performance of 
this machine gives me great hopes that we may now be enabled to 
‘manufacture our finest linen fabrics by machinery at a cheaper rate 
‘than at present, as a similar reduction has taken place in cotton 
manufactures since the invention of spinning cetten by machinery.’ 


The subjoined certificates substantiate the accuracy of this 
statement. : 
_ File for Receipts and Letters, invented by Richard Wright, 
Esq. of Essex-strect, has this advantage ovet the common files, 
that any paper can be detached, without taking off all that are 
above it. ‘The construction is simple. | | 

The contrivance of Mr. T. Warren, Jun. Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, for teaching to Write on a cheap plan, by means of 
copies engraved on Slates, must serve to facilitate education 
among the poor; and if slates and pencils are to supersede the 
use of paper and pens in charity-schools and others, where 
«cheapness is an object, the ingenious Machine for making Slate 
Pencils, invented by Mr. J. Brookbank, of Whirlpipin, near 
Whitehaven, merited the reward which it received from the 
Society. It is too complicated for mere verbal description. 

Our nightly plunderers, who are a numerous fraternity, 
will not join with us in thanking Mr. R.Salmon, of Woburn, 
for his improved Man-trap for securing persons attempting de- 
predations, (though it is to be done) without affecting. their Life 
or Limbs. A robber may be detained all night in a garden by 
means of this invention. 

To Mr. Salmon we are also indebted for a paper explana- 
tory of a method of constructing commodious Houses with Earthen, 
er Pise Walls: but we think that this mode of building will « 
not prevail in Great Britain, except for cottages. = 

It appears, by more instances than one, that the Society 
have been reviewing their former minutes. In consequence of 


the frequent fires in the manufactories of tallow, soap, oils, 
varnishes, 
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varnishes, &c. a description is now brought forwards of « 
Boiler for the use of tallow-chandlers and other manufacturers of 
inflainmable matter, a model of which was presented by Mr. 
Bream, of Yarmouth, so far back as the year 1786... ‘The prin- 
ciple of this boiler is very simple; it has a double rim, with 
a deep channel between the inner and the outer rim, commu- 
nicating with a receiving vesset below. 

The last article which we have to notice in the mechanical 
class is an Eye Bath, by Mr. John Duckett Ross, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square, which seems well calculated to clear 
the eye from extraneous matters. 


CoLONIES AND TRADE. 


Long as the preceding class 1s, we think that the first subject 
specified under the head of Papers in Colonies and Trade ought 
to have been added to the list of mechanical inventions, viz. 
a machine for beating out Hemp and Flax Seeds, likely to be useful 
in Canada, by Mr. Ezekiel Cleall, of West Coker, near Yeovil, 
Somersetshire: Because the words /tkely to be useful in Canada 
are inserted in the title of the paper, it is considered as a co- 
lonial object: but Mr. C. speaks only of its use at home. 

The next communication properly belongs to the class in 
which it is placed; being intitled Observations on the Culture of 
Hemp, and other. useful information relative to improvements tn 
Canada ; by William Bond, Esq. of Canada. ‘This gentleman 
informs us of a large district in this province, consisting of a rich 
deep black soil, which, when inhabited by farmers, will become 
one of the finest countries in his Majesty’s territories, for the 
growth of hemp. He specifies the obstacles which have hitherto 
prvented its culture, points out the means of removing them, 
and suggests a plan of a cheap machine, to be turned by watcr, 
for making Hemp.—The exportation of the Warren Rabbit to 
Canada is strongly recommended as a matter which would 
promote the interests both of the colony and of the mother- 
country. Calculating on the prolific quality of this animal, 
Mr. B. is confident that large warrens of rabbits would soon 
be formed in the extensive plains of Canada ; and that their 
fur would in a few years be a considerable object of come 
merce. The Guanaco, or camel-sheep of South America, is also 
mentioned as likely to become a national object at some future 
period ; and Mr. B. recommends that the large Pine Timber of 
‘Upper Canada should be marked and secured for naval pur- 

oses, 
: The culture and preparation of Hemp, in the province of Canada, 


is the subject of a communication by Mr. Charles Frederick 
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Grece, of Montreal, Lower Canada: but his success does not 
appear to have been very encouraging. = | 
By way of supplement to the information given in Vol. 22. 
p- 402. on the subject of the Herring Fishery, Mr. Walter Baine, 
of Greenoek, communicates the results of his extended experi- 
ence. Hehas discovered that the superiority which the herrings 
of the Dutch have attained is in a great measure owing to their 
mode of fishing in the deep-sea, where the herrings are caught 
in their best state. The employment of Dutch fishermen igs 
recommended; and as Mr. B. wished to see the publication of 
the Dutch placart, the Society have subjoined a translation of 
this useful document, intitled an Ordinance for the Government 
of the Great Fishery. 

Improvements in the cure of White Herrings, after the manner of 
the Dutch Pickled Herrings, are communicated by. George 
Errington, Esq. of Yarmouth. Experienced Dutch fishermen 
were employed, and the process of curing the herrings is thus 
detailed: 

¢ The vessel being well provided with good substantial oak bar+ 
rels, and especially with good strong coarse bay salt, the crew begin 
gipping the herrings as soon as taken ; this operation is the act of 
taking out with a knife the fat-gut and gills, leaving the rest of the 
entrails. pon the dextrous performance of this the art of curing 
. pickled herrings principally depends ; this business is the great object 

of attention, and must be performed the instant that the herrings 
are caught, that the first drain, or what the fishermen call the life. 
‘blood, may be preserved, for it 1s this which gives the rich flavor to 
the pickle, and great care is taken that each barrel has some of this 
blood. Salt is lightly sprinkled over each layer of fish, and the 
quantity required 1s about one barrel of salt to three barrels of herrings. 
After the casks of herrings have stood from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, to settle, they are filled up, well coopered, and closed, 
and thus remain till'the vessel discharges her cargo, when the barrels 
are opened, and once more filled up, which 1s termed repacking. 
The fish are then ready for market.’ 


Dr. Alexander Anderson, of St. Vincent’s, communicates a 
catalogue of Plants growing in his Majesty’s botanical garden 
in that island, September 24, 1806, preceded by observations on 
the state of botany in that quarter. It is lamented that the 
culture of the cane entirely engrosses the attention of the 
planters. As to the bread-fruit, Dr. A. observes, 


¢ Although one of the most valuable productions yet sent them, it % 
neglected and despised, unless by a few persons. ‘They say that ne- 
groes do not like it, and will not eat it, if they can get any thing else ; 


but this is not really the case, as I know, and can declare from ex- 


perience, that the ae reverse 1s the fact, when once they are a little 


accustomed to it. ‘The fact is, that the planters hate giving " a 
: place 
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place on their estates, as they regard it'as an intruder on their cane 


Jand, and they dislike any other object but canes. As to futurity, 
they think nothing of what may be the wants of themselves or ne- 
groes three or four years hence. Even their most valuable mill- 
timber, than which nothing is more daily wanted by them, they are 
constantly destroying instead of preserving.’ 


In the year 1807, other letters were sent by Dr. A. to the 
Society, in which he cursorily adverts to a variety of subjects, 
and more than once laments that his male nutmeg-tree has lost 
its mate. 

Since Dr. Roxburgh’s return to Bengal, (as we are happy to 
find, in good health,) he has resumed his useful inquiries, and 
has transmitted three letters, dated Calcutta, 1807 and 1808. 
His principal object seems to be the discovery of substitutes for 
hemp and flax; and he has forwarded to the Society some samples 
of Calooee, or Malay hemp. ‘The strength of the fibres of this © 
plant is great: but they are with difficulty cleansed from the 
glutinous fleshy exterior coat, with which they are covered and 
intermixed. ‘The utility of sus, or Indian hemp, is highly ex- 
tolled. 

The correspondence of Drs. A. and R. is continued in 
Vol. xxvii. In that of the former, the productiveness of his 
black Pepper-plant is mentioned; and in that of the latter the 
Resin of the large Malabar tree, called Valeria indica, resem- 
bling amber,—a similar Resin brought from Muscat in Arabia,— 
and the orange dyeing drug, called Wassuntaganda, — are 
specified as useful acquisitions. Dr. R. concludes his letter 
with Directions for taking care of Growing Plants at Sea. — We 
have also a paper from Mr. John Maclachlan, of Calcutta, on 
the products of the East Indies, in which some peculiar salts 
called Lahorie and Bit-Noon are described : but it is not ascer- 
tained whether these salts are natural or artificial produc- 
tions. . 
To Dr. B. Heyne we are indebted for an ample account 
of the Soda, or Mineral Alkali, prepared in the East Indies 
from an earth which is common on the coast of Coromandel, 
and which might be obtained in such quantities as to supply all 
the demands of England. We shall not, however, particu- 
larize here, but hasten to finish this long and perhaps (to many) 
fatiguing enumeration, by the mention of Dr. Heyne’s Excur- 
sion to the Diamond Mines, at Mallavilly ; (the last article in 
Vol. xxvil.) which, whatever brilliant expectations it may False, 
affords little satisfactory information. After having given an 
account of the superincumbent strata, as well as of the stra 
tum in which diamonds are found, Dr. H. offers it as his opie 
nion ‘that the calcareous part of the stratum, and the phos 
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phorescent particles of the iron, are the two most essential 
things that Nature employs for the formation of one of her 
hardest substances.’ ‘This excursion was not rewarded with 
the discovery of a single diamond. 

From the hasty glance which we have taken of the multifa- 
rious contents of these Transactions, inwhich very extensive lists 
of new premiums are also exhibited, our readers must be 
impressed with a very favourable opinion of the laudable efforts 
of this Society, and must derive pleasure from the knowlege 
of its growing prosperity. | ie | 

The present volumes contain portraits of the late Duke of 
Richmond, and the late Earl of Liverpool; with an engraving 
of the new Medal of the Society, modelled by John Flaxman, 
R. A., executed by G.F. Pidgeon, and engraved by Anker 
Smith, A.R.A. from a drawing by Maria Denman. ‘The 
profiles of Minerva and’ Mercury on this medal are truly 
classical. : 

The 26th vol. contains, in addition to the usual matter, dn 
Analytical Index to the 25 preceding volumes, which will be 
found very useful, and for which the Society deserves the 


thanks of its members and readers. | Mo-y. 





Art. IX. 4 Grammar of the Latin Tongue : for the Use of Schools, 
By J. Jones, Author of the’Greek Grammar. 12mo. 38. bound. 
Mawman. 1810. 


I" a humble and unpretending form, the public are here 
offered a work which displays much philological research 
and philosophic acumen, and which must inevitably augment 
that literary reputation which the author has already acquired 
by his Grammar of the Greek Tongue *. ‘The system of the 
language of Rome has not, perhaps, in any instance, been more 
neatly, concisely, and at the same time more luminously exhi- 
bited. While Mr. Jones instructs the tyro in the rules of the 
Latin tongue, he explains the principles on which they ate 
formed, and at every step-relieves the usual dryness of gram- 
matical instruction by the philosophical manner in which he 
treats the subject. His claim to novelty is not unfounded ; 
and the labour which he has employed, in order to abridge the 
toil and smooth the path of the learner, ought not. to be passed 
over without some acknowlegement. He teaches the Latin 
rudiments in a style that is not. common with grammarians3 
and in a manner peculiarly advantageous to youth, who, instead 
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of being instructed as if they were parrots, or creatures desti- ' 
tute of intellect, are assisted in exerting their rational facul- 
ties. With words, and'the rules of construction, they are im- 
pressed with the rationale of grammar; and a habit of correct 


association and ‘reflection is early superinduced. ‘The import- 


ance of this method of inculcating grammar philosophically, 
instead of requiring boys to learn by-rote, as it is called, is 


fairly stated : 


¢ If in those early years, in which the human faculties naturally put 
forth their bloss¢ms, and the seeds of knowledge are sown with ad- 
vantage, a youth be employed on a rational system of rules, thoroughly 
comprehended, and in consequence firmly impressed on his memory ; 
if he then acquire a habit of fixing his attention, and exerting his 
talents with alacrity on things at once pleasing and instructive ; -if he 
be taught to analyse compound terms to their elements, and to trace 
their secondary to the primary sense ; if he be led step by step to 
examine on one hand the vast influx of Latin words into English, ur 
other modern tongues, and.on the other to investigate their descent 
from the Greek, or their connection with any of the oriental dialects, 
he may be expected, according to the usual course of things, to ap- 
pear, in the end, greatly distinguished by intellectual vigour, critical 
sagacity, enlightened taste, and profound learning.” 


We shall add a few remarks on this subject, at the close of 
the article. . ve ps aaah 
The Grammar is divided into three parts; the first of which 
contains the inflections of nouns and verbs; the second, the 
classification of nouns and verbs; and the third, syntax and 
prosody. — Part I., including what is commonly called the 
Accidence, is contained in the narrow compass of thirty pages 5 
and‘ the felicity as well as novelty of the method of developing 
the first rudiments of the Latin tongue, and of ry spe 
them on the memory, must strike those who are acquainted 
with the ordinary mode of tuition. We are not sure, hows 
ever, that any thing is gained by declining the adjective bonus, 
bona, bonum, as three distinct nouns; and we are. at a loss to 
conceive why xostras, vestras, and cujas, are omitted in the list 
of pronouns. In the arrangement of the cases, Mr. Jones very 
properly puts the vocative immediately after the nominative 5 
and in his synopsis of the conjugations of verbs, the first 
erson of the indicative mood is followed by the infinitives 
as in this model of the first conjugation, 0, are, avi, atum. He 
remarks that pt py ae ‘pay Sie Bieta 
-:€ The Latin verb has three leading stems or roots, whence the res 
fhaining branches regularly ramify ; viz. the present, the perfect, 
and the supine ; and in conjugating any verb, it would be sufficient 
to specify these ; hut as the infinitive, though always regular, isthe. 
: ain Gao mark 
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mark or characteristic of the conjugation, it is necessary to mention 
it with the above three leading branches.’ 

In the sécond part, the author has laudably endeavoared, by 
thie classification of nouns according to their declensions, to 
obviate the necessity of burdening the memories of young per 
sons with Propria que maribus and Que genus; and in his 
chapter on ¢ the declensions as‘ derived from the Greek,’ he 
may be said to have illustrated the Latin Grammar. We quote 
some passages from this part of the work. After having ob- 
served that the first declension is borrowed from the Greek, he 


proceeds : 


¢ The olians and Dorians formed the genitive in ass, and the da- 
tive in as, as povosts, yovras. Hence the old Latin, which was de- 
rived chiefly from the /Eolic dialect, had its genitive in as—vias, of a 
way, for vie. In process of time, the s was dropped, and these two 
cases ended in ai—musai, which is the form we read in Lucretius. 
At length the final ¢ was drawn through the preceding a, so as to 
make one syllable, and even one letter with it—@, which became the 
established termination of the genitive and dative. 
¢ This unfolds the origin of the difference between the dative and 
the ablative. In Greek, there is no distinction between these two 
cases, and no distinction subsists between them in Latin ; .at least 
they can be traced to one terminatien in all the declensions. Thus 
the old form was musai, which, by having the final ¢ drawn through 
the preceding a, becomes the dative muse; but, by subscribing it or 
dropping it altogether—musa, for the ablative. Hence the reason 
why the ablative is always long, the final syllable being really az in 
pronunciation, and a only to the eye.’— 
¢ As there are but three declensiong in Greek, there are but three, 
strictly speaking, in Latin, the fourth and fifth being derived from 
the third, and being but branches of it. Thus the gen. gradus is a 
contraction of graduis ; the dative, gradui subscribes er drops 3, and 
thus forms the ablative gradu. In the plural a similar contraction 
takes place, gradues, gradus. 
‘ The difference between the ff) and third consists only in the 
enitive singular and plural. ‘The first arises from dropping:s, a$ 
I cicit, faciet ; the second from the introduction of the liquid {deewtny 
dierum,) as it were, to humour the broad sound of the concurring 
vowels. This declension also subscribes i of the dative, to form the 
ablative dici, die. The genitive is sometimes formed in the same 
manner, as die for diei, fide for fidei. Sometimes ¢ is dropped in thie 
case, as fidi, dit, for fidei, diet. 
¢ In all the declensions, the dative and ablative in the plural nume 
ber are the same; and they are produced in each from the correse 
ponding declension in Greek. Thus, in the first, a in ass is. dfoppedy - - 
BS povotisy musis ; in the second, o in os is dropped, csvois, vinise But 
in the termination oi, was inserted the digamma ;"‘avt.01s, aveuowis, OF 
axpobis. This digammated form gave birth to abus in a few instances 
of the first declension 5 a8, filia, a daughter ; anima, the soul ; ambes - 
both; due, two; dat. and abl. fliahus, animabus, ambabus, eo 
: : - é 
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-& This digammated form constitutes ibus of the dative and ablative 
in the third. Ina few nouns the Greek o is retained; as, Troasi, 
or Troasin, for Troadibus, from Troas, a Trojan woman, The same 
form constitutes ibus, or ubus, of the fourth declension, and ebus of 


the fifth.’ ‘ 


The student of the Latin tongue will feel himself obliged to 
Mr. Jones for his well-arranged ‘chapter, (superseding the use 
of As in presenti,) on the conjugation and composition of verbs s 
which displays at one glance most of the simple verbs, with 
the prepositions which are combined with them in the form- 
ation of compound verbs, while references are given in the netes 


to the Greek primitives. 

When he has fully developed the system of the formation of 
verbs, the author proceeds in a very interesting chapter to treat 
of the Formation of the Latin Tongue; in which he introduces 
what he calls ¢a short account of the much disputed Dt- 
GaMMA. His idea on the subject may be collected from the 


subjoined quotation : 

¢ Though numerous classes of nouns are, derived from yerbs, yet 
all verbs either immediately or remotely originated in nouns; and 
the more ancient any language is, the more easy it is to trace them to 
their origin, | 

‘ The compound verbs, which excel even the Greek in multiplicity 
and variety, are all of Latin growth; but the simple verbs may be 
traced chiefly to Greece, and in some instances to the Asiatic lan- 
guages, where they exist not as verbs, but as nouns. It is worth 
while to specify a few examples of this kind, but it is first necessary 


to state some of those general principles which influenced the Latin 


in its derivation from the Greek. 
‘ 1. All the vowel sounds are so fluctuating, that no attention can 
be paid to them in tracing the origin of a word, 
_ © 2, Consonants produced by the same organs are often inter. 
changed one for another,’ so that the labials p, 6, v, f, 9, are only 
one letter in an etymological view. ‘The dentals¢, d, s, d, ¢, a, are 
wut another ; while the gutturals £, g, 7, ch, x, form only a third 
tter. 
‘ 3. The liquids m, n, /, r, not only are often interchanged, but 
they contribute to disguise a word. by changing their situation, or, by 
combining with one of the radical consonants. Thus n is adventi- 
‘tious whenever it is found united with a guttural or a dental; as 
Sacusy densuss peyac, magnus ; Cevyws jungos rnyw, pangos Inyws tango« 
“In some instances, however, the d is adventitious ; as, candeo, ,from 
‘“ganeo; tendo, from stv. 


‘ The letters d, % /, n, often take the place of each other; as, 
Aymphay wydn; Oduccews, Ulysses; wivpay plumo, or pulmo; ofw, to 
smell, oleo, and also alo. ; 

‘M is adventitious before d, p, or % ; as, cubo, cumbo ; AnBu, AnpuBaww s | 
xpevos, the top, corymbus, berries growing on the tep. The Hebrew 


ANA naaph, in Greek, is wing wup.Piosy ruePivw 5 in Latin aubo. : 
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¢ The liquid r, from its vibratory sound, often changes its pOsie 
tion ; as, ieww, repo; aeralw, rapios agrak, rapax. 
_ © 4, In the oriental languages, gutturals abounded, which, like 
other cdnsonants, contained in themselves the vowel necessary to their 
pronunciation. But it is the tendency of every guttural, when bee 
come habitual, to soften, down in the rapidity of utterance into a-mere 
aspirate, till it at. length vanishes. Thus cornu has degenerated intq 
horn, and’ xwpo: into Veale, earth ; and into Jomo, a creature.of earth, 
man. So, in the Greek, the oriental £haan, a king, became avdocw, 
to'reign, which Homer pronounced $avacow. ibid: seis 
© This leads me to remark, that the aspirate, instedd of vanishing, 
was changed into a labial letter, w, v, 4, f, or 9’: and this substitu- 
tion of a fabial for the guttural or an aspirate, is the origin of the 
much disputed picamma. ‘Chis digamma prevailed in the age of 
Homer, when the language was chiefly oral., But his poems, as 
being written, preserved the guttural or aspirate, the true original 
character ; which, being studied, caused the aspirate to prevail in 
time over the digamma ; and thus it restored the language to its pri- 
mitive purity. But the Latin having flowed from the Greek at an 
early age, when the caprice of oral sounds spread uncontrouled by 
written letters, and having no monument of genius like the Iliad and 
Odyssey to correct that caprice, as was the case in Greece, adopted 
the digamma, and thus separated by a broad line of-distinction from 
the parent tongue. . 
vis it is necessary to illustrate this position by a‘few examples. . The 
digamma; for the aspirate; takes place in the-beginning of words ; as, 
torres, espera, evening ; oso:, a- house, vicus, a village, focuspa hearth, 
and ‘foveo,' ‘to nourish ;' oe, vinum, vine; pnyw, OF fayw, frango s 
XAweoss tye floreos isway Vestas tc, vis, force; ives, ven@, veins 3 
tidw, vidleo, Or Viso$ VOC0, BOVED. : adh ace : 
¢ It also takes place in the middle of words; ov, an egg, ovum ; 
daw, evisin, an ages ois, a sheep, ovis; agover,-arvum 3 Bevw, fervéeo ; 
ronew, Volvo; Tow, bilo; Brow, vivo; luo, seluo, solvo. Latin. words 
on this principle maybe traced beyond the Greek to the Asiatic 
tongues. ‘Thus:in Arabic, hareeph, from the triliteral “> burph, 
means’ lettered, skilful, crafty, and gave birth to the Latin verbum, 
wafer, faber. ‘The same Arabic word also means the extremity, or 
any prominent part of the body, as the middle finger, or natura viri ; 
aid hence verpa' and verpus. The Hebrew 5M, buco, to strike, 
cut, produced io, icére, to strike ; vinco, to conquer ; and acuo, to 
sharpen, i.e. to make a thing fit for cutting ; hence also acus, a 
rieedle, from its sharp point ; ofve, keen ; acetum, vinegar, as being 
sharp to the taste. os | ees Laas 
5,:For the digamma or labial, the Latin tongue lias adopted 
the letter s in many of those words which have an: aspirate in 
thie’ Greek ; as, veg; super; viroy sub 3 vmepBios, superbus, proud ; ts, 
SUS, BOW; “eit, Sam's BAS, Sal; salt 5 arrows, Salios tpmrwy serpos Lory 
sedio; oleo, soleo; tan, sylvas cpn, a hook, sumo ov, suis tanosy sul= 
eus, a furrow. © ' ae WENT 2 ran Ba 
‘ This analogy led to prefix s to a consonant ; yeaQw, scribo; mregMs 
a heel, sperno; yavdw, scalpo, or sculpa? " °° °° 
‘~ : ; r 2 Nog 
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Not only are the Rules of Syntax clearly laid down in the 
third part, but the student is assisted in discovering the reasons 
or grounds on which many of these rules are founded. - Instead 
of vaguely asserting that certain verbs requires demand, or de- 
light in (exigunt, postulant, gaudent) certain cases of nouns, Mr. 
Jones philosophically unfolds the principles of Syntax.. Thus, 
after having, in p.122, 3, given a list of verbs governing 4 
dative instead of an accusative-case, héadds; — | 


‘ The reason why these verbs have a dative instead of the accusative, 
is, that the governed noun is not, as is the case wit!i-tvansitive verbs, 
the immediate object of the action, but the person tesviiom it points, 
and in whom it terminates ; ‘Thus, irascor tibi, I feel-afecr for thee ; 
minatur nobis; he.expresses menace towards us; ne crede colori, give 
no credit to your beauty ; fave puero, shew favour, or be favourable 
to the boy ; indulgere sibi, to be indulgent to one self; tdi suadebit, 
he will address persuasion to thee.’ 


In like manner, he explains the rule of ¢ one verb governing 
another in the infinitive mood ? 


‘ The infinitive expresses motion or action abstractedly considered, 
and is, therefore, in strict propriety, a noun, in the form of a verb: 
I desire to learn ; I desire learning or knowledge; ‘ He dreads to 
be touched—he dreads a touch.” In scientia excellere pulchrum ducimus, 
we deem #o exce/ in science honourable; we deem excellence in science 
honourable. So in all other instances a noun may be substituted for 
the infinitive, if a noun exists of that import: the reason, therefore, 
why.a verb, after another verb, is put in the infinitive is, that it is a 
substantive expressing the object of the governing verb.’ 


To the same effect he observes in the chapter on the Syntax 
of Impersonal Verbs, that 


‘ The infinitive mood, whether of the active or passive formy is, in 
strict propriety, an abstract noun 3 and, hence, like other nouns, may 
be the subject, or the object of a finite verb: Per virtutem potest iriad 
astray is Cs pee iter ad astra, a way is possible to the stars, through 
virtue ; and in every instance of this kind the corresponding verbal 
noun; where such exists, may be substituted for the infinitive ; aliorum 
laudi et gloria invideri solet, i.e. invidia laudis et gloria solet.’* 








= 


* Lilly’s grammar makes two rules of an infinitive mood and of a 
sentence sometimes serving as a nominative case to the verb; ‘but Mr. 
Jones shews that both these instances fall under one and the same 
rule. In the: passage so often quoted to exemplify the circumstance 
of a whole sentence being the ‘nominative to the verb, Jngenuas di« 
dicisse fideliter artes emollit mores, it 1s the infinitive verb, officiating 
as an abstract noun, with the words depending on it, that is in fact 


the nominative. 
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Those parts of a verb, which are usually called the gerunds* 
in di, do, and dum, are considered as only the participle in dus, 
in the oblique cases ; and 4s this last is taken from the present 
participle, the reason for their having an’ active sense is ap~ 
parent. 

On the form called by grammarians the absolute case, Mr. 
Jones presents’ us with some strictures. He denies the pro- 
priety of the term ; since, ‘so far from being absolute, or inde- 

endent of the rest of the sentence, the clause is so connected 
with what goes before and what comes after, as a cause is with 
its effect. ‘Fhe reason why it is put in the ad/ative is that the 
ablative is the case which expresses the cause or medium by 
which an effect is produced.’ ‘The correctness of this observa- 
tion is manifest, though it is fatal to our old acquaintance the 
Ablative Absolute. 

It is not to be supposed that this Grammar will succeed in 
expelling from our public schools those that are now in use, 
Propria que maribus, &c. may be preferred to mere catalogues 
of nouns and verbs, on account of the poetic vehicle, in which 
these dry materials are conveyed, and because verse is some 

help to the memory: but Mr, Jones’s rational analysis of the 
Latin Rudiments will serve to enlighten the mind of the stu- 
dent, when he has obtained so much knowlege of the language 
as to be able to examine it philosophically. To this exercise 
he should be invited before he leaves school : for the utility of 
reducing languages as much as possible to philosophic preci- 
sion must be evident, however the fact may be that lan- 
guages are not formed by philosophers, that anomalies and ir- 
regularities will occur from caprice or accident, and that they. 
who would assign reasons for every mode which use has sance« 
tioned must.sometimes proceed on hypothetic ground. 
Much, however, as we approve the plan of treating grammar 
philosophically,even in theroutineof schools, for theupper classes, 
et we must observe that some expressions in Mr. Jones’s preface 
savour.a little of presumption on this head; and we are sur- 
prized at them, because he usually speaks with that modesty 
which peculiarly becomes any innovator on established system, 
and which generally accompanies true merit. He says, in the 
place to which we allude, ‘the author has throughout treated 
the subject in the most philosophical manner ;’ and he proceeds 
to state his reason for adopting this plan, ‘ because he is con- 
vinced that the more philosophically the principles of grammar 
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* ¢ Gerund isa word without ‘propriety or meaning.’ 
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are treated, the more intelligible they will appear even to 
children, and to children perhaps more so than to men, as less 
biassed by erroneous associations, and less in need of infel- 
lectual vigour to counteract the force of prejudice” We 
cannot think that the strange teacher, cold Abstraction, (with- 
out whose aid neither grammar, nor any other science, can be 
discussed philosophically,) would find very docile pupils in ghiJ- 
dren :—but to continue the author’s observations. —‘ This, it is 
allowed, is not the case in other philosophical disquisitions ; 
because the philosophy of matter and of mind lies in regions 
far beyond the perceptions of sense* ; whereas the philosophy 
of language is founded solely on external objects, the structure 
of the vocal organs, and the great law of animated nature, the 
association of ideas, the operations of which all are able to com 
prehend.” So far from this last assertion being correct, we con- 
ceive that not two men (much less two children) exist in the 
United Kingdom, who would not disagree in opinion, if each 
of them was strictly to define his conception of this law of 
nature. Would, for instance, the daring disciples of Mr. Gay, 
and still more of Dr. Hartley, agree with the, better instructed 
and difident pupils of Reid and Stewart? assuredly not.—We 
repeat our belief that, if any two unprejudiced and logical rea- 
soners were clearly to explain how far they conceive the associa< 
tion of ideas to influence their understandings, and how much 
of their thoughts they could resolve intothat principle,—or what, 
in a word, was the extent of their knowlege of its opetations,— 
they would soon be brought to a candid confession that, where 
so little is ascertained, a person of sound judgment will readily 
excuse his neighbour for guessing differently from himself. — 
Many facts, however, may be pointed out, which are in some 
measure explanatory of this curious principle, even to the 
youngest scholars : but we must take care, in our attempts to 
instruct, that we do not bewilder the youthful mind. 

With regard to the Grammar itself, also, we do not think 
that Mr. Jones is uniformly happy in his Latin derivatives from 
the Greek. ‘That creo comes from xegaws ‘ to bring into being by 
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* By philosophy, properly so called, Mr. Jones must. mean ex- 
perimental philosophy, and then the above will not be very precisely 
stated. The philosophy of matter consists in the knowlege of those 
general laws of nature which induction, from the observation of par- 
ticular facts, has shewn to exist throughout the material world. ‘The 
facts themselves, which are the foundation of this knowlege, are 
solely communicated to us by the perceptions of sense. Indeed, in 
the philosophy of mind, consciousness alone can furnish the original 
stores which induction is to use. , 
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properly mixing the constituent parts, (page §2.) is by no means 
proved, if probable ; nor that meo (ibid.) comes from p.aiws to 
desire ; ¢ hence to go after, or pursue what is desired ; and, al- 
though moveo most likely springs from the same root .as meo, 
the‘ question whether that root be waiw is much too doubtful 
to admit of positive assertion. ‘ The origin of censeo (says the 
author, page’55.) is perhaps yeveois, production ; and primarily 
it signifies to number one’s fasamy or effects for the purpose of 
taxing. The effect of ‘taxation, or oppression, is often secret 
resentinent 3 Aence succensee, I am secretly angry.’ The as- 
sociation of ideas has, perhaps, in this passage, betrayed Mr. 
Jones into rather a fanciful etymology. We could point out 
sore other little extravagancies, and some carcless observations ; 
stich “as © Bibo is wow,’ instead of atiw, which was nearer at 
hatid «arid some omissions, as, in the brief notice of Phaleucic 
verse, the not mentioning its more common name of Hende- 
¢asyllabic. We wish also that Mr. Jones had always specified 
the classics from which he has drawn his exemplifications ; and 
that he had been less solicitous of compression. In some of 
his translations, moreover, we do not consider him as correct; 
for instance, when he renders /aret Jateri lethahis arundo, «the 
fatal arrow clings to the sides and Aic ipse tecum copsumerer 


avo, ‘here with thee I should’ be consumed by time itself,’ &c.: 


—but all these are trifles, compared with the general merit of 
the work, which will probably pass through several editions, 
and always receive improvement from the hand of its ingenious 
author. 
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Arr. X. A Complete Dictionary of Practical Gardening : compre- 
’ hending all the modern Improvements in the Art ; whether in the 
‘raising of the various esculent Vegetables, or in the forcing and 
managing of different sorts of Fruits and Plants, and that of 
: laying out, ornamenting, and planting Gardens and Pleasure 
. Grounds ; with correct Engravings of the necessary Apparatus, m 
_. Buildings and other Contrivances, as well as of the more rare and 
~ curious Plants cultivated for Ornament or Variety ; from original 
“Drawings by Sydenham Edwards. By Alexander M‘Donald, 
Gardener. 4to. 2 Vols. 31. 10s.0d. Boards, Kearsley. 


| is €@annot escape ‘the attentive reader of this bulky works 

that while the opinions and practices of most modern profes- 
sional authors in the departmentof horticulture are detailed in it, 
thé writer is never bold enough to give his own opinion on those 
theories or practices’; and some suspicions respecting the compe- 
tence, or even the reality, of its ostensible compiler may hence 
arise, hecause an able professional man would have — 
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guch éxtreme caution, and would not have betrayed such dis- 
trust of himself.. The subject, indeed, is by no means treated 
on amore, but, on the contrary, no inconsiderable degree of 
tameness arid timidity characterizes the whole compilation. 
What was our surprise; however, when we read the first sen- 
terice of the preface, as it is thus expressed? ¢ While almost 
every other department of useful science has been arranged and 
brought into a more accessible and convenient form, in. the 
shape of a Dictionary, that- of Gardening has remained 
nearly without assistance in this respect.’ Has horticulture re- 
¢eived no aid from the ample labours of Philip Miller, in his Gar- 
denet’s Dictionary, in folio ; from the same book abridged in oc- 
tavo; and lastly, from the splendid edition lately published by 
Professor Martyn ? “After these works, can it be said that gar- 
dening has remained, previously to’ the appearance of the pre- 
sent volumes, nearly without a guide in the accessible and con- 
venient form’ of a Dictionary? We-were disposed to ascribe 
this strange and unfounded position to ignorance, though surely 
riot of a venial kind in an author who professes to compile a large 
production on Gardening, even though he perhaps had not been . 
so fortunate as to meet with any of the books above mentioned: 
to facilitate and improve his labours: but, on proceeding in our 
examination, we found Professor Martyn’s name introduced in 
the first column of the second page, and that of Mr. Miller 
in the. second column of the same page; and indeed few 
entire pages‘ ‘occur without some reference’ being made 
either genérally to’ Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, or spe- 
cifically -to “the * New Edition ‘of . Miller’s Dictionary by 
Professor ‘Martyn.’  In’what' other light, then, can the’ first 
assertion be-viewed than in that of an attempt at literary decep- 
tion? for although it can have no effect on’ those who are ac= 
quainted with the works in question, yet so broad and unqua= 
lified 4 statement may deceive many readers, and preclude them 
from consulting the valuable originals which have furnished 
such copious ‘materials in the compilation of the present vo- 
lumes, — The other authors, on whose publications. Mr. Macdo- 
nald has imposed large contributions, to afford the means of 


discussing the various subjects which horticulture embraces, are 


Forsyth, Nieol, Dr. James Anderson, Curtis, Darwin, and some. 
others ; arid in general we observe that the idéas and the prac- 
tice of those’ writers are ‘accurately and perspicuously detailed. 
Tt is not ‘our intention to enter into a minute examination 
even of the larger and more material articles of this Dictionary ; 
and if we were disposed to undertake a task of such magnitude, 
we could scarcely entertain the hope of rendering it either gra- 
fifying or instructive to our readers: but some remarks are ne- 
acai ul cessary.— 
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cessaty. — Of its general character, we have already expressed 
our judgment. It is to be considered merely as a compilation ; 
and although the selection of the materials might in some cases 
have been more judicious, it contains a great body of valuable 
information : but this opinion must be understood as subject to 
the exceptions already stated; and, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages of the convenient form of a dictionary held out by the 
compiler, subject also to the exception of the arrangement of the 
materials in that very form, concerning which we shall present- 
ly offer some hints. . 

The plan observed in treating of the genera of plants, as they 
occur in the order of the alphabet, is to mention the Linnean 
with the English or trivial’ name, when such name exists. 
The class and order in the sexual system, as well as its place 
among the natural orders, are next noticed. The generic cha~ 
yacters are then detailed; and the characters of the species 
most commonly cultivated in this country, with the habitats, 
methods of culture, and the properties and uses of some of 
them, are enumerated and described: but in the execution of 
this plan we see glaring defects: On perusing the descriptions 
of many of the species, a reader who is unacquainted with 
botany would be apt to conclude that some of our most com- 
mon plants are natives of other countries. Thus, for instance, 
the Aabitat of two species of achillea, or sneezewort, — plants 
that grow abundantly on every dry bank in the kingdom, — is 
altogether omitted. The same neglect is observable in Achyran- 
thes, Aconitum, and Acrostichum.— Adoxa, a plant by no means 
uncommon in this country, is not mentioged.as a native. —ju- 
ga reptans, frequent in every shady place, and 4. pyramidalis, which 
3s indeed a rarer species, are also passed unnoticed as British 

ants. — Arbutus uva ursi is said to be abundant in Sweden 
and other parts of the continent: but the compiler has not. 
stated that it is a native of our own soil, though it appears in 

at abundance on the mountains of Wales and Cumberland, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland. Similar omissions .are not. 
unfrequent through the whole work: but it would be needless. 
to quote more. “ weet Man : 

We have detected some errors in the spelling of the names 
of plants, as Azalia for Azalea, Buddlea for Budleia. Some of 
these are perhaps typographical : but others, which are uniformly 
wrong wherever they occur, must be charged to’ tke compiler. : 
We must also correct a glaring mistake with regard to the flour 
or meal of the Cassava root, (Jatropha manihot, Lin.) which, it: 
is asserted, is spred two or three inches thick on the heated iron 
plate for the purpose of being converted into bread. We know: 
on the contrary that it 13 spred very thin; for the cake, after. 
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having been consolidated by means of heat, is not in general 
thicker than the 12th part of an inch. Fromthe.author’s modé 
of expression in the same paragraph, we should be led to con- 
clude that the noxious quality of the root of cassava, which is a 


deadly poison to almost every animal except the goat, is re- 


moved merely by rubbing the root on a copper grater ; whereas 
this is effected by squeezing out the juice from the meal intro- 
duced into a cloth bag, which is then subjected to strong pres- 
sure. The meal, thus freed from the poisonous juice, is then 
baked in the form of thin cakes, and becomes a very wholesome 
and nourishing food. We must inform the compiler, moreover, 
that the grater employed in the West Indies is commonly of 
tin plate, which is a far safer utensil than one of copper, for 
this purpose.——- The omission of names, to which references 
have been made, exhibits another instance of unpardonable 
negligence in the compiler; which is remarkably exemplified in 
the article insect-diseases, from which a reference is made to vege- 
table insect-diseases, to puceron, vine-fretter, and red spider: but 
these words have no place whatever in the order of the alpha- 
bet; and thus séme discussions of no small importance to the 
naturalist, as well as ‘to the practical gardener, are entirely 
passed over. 3 

Other subjects connected with the theory and practice of hor- 
ficulture, as the arrangement and disposition of gardens and 
orchards, the description of the necessary implements, the pre- 
paration of manures, the construction of buildings for the pro- 
tection of plants, and for the increase of temperature to promote 
their-growth, as green-houses, and hot-houses, occupy a consi- 
derable portion of the work; and they meet with that share of 
attention and discussion which their importance, according to 
the views of the compiler, seemed to require, or as the mate- 
tials within his reach were more or less abundant. In short, the 
plan of the work approaches so very nearly to that of Miller’s 
Dictionary, that it may be regarded as a close imitation of ‘the 
latter. Indeed we see no difference, except in the account 
of the improvements proposed by more recent authors; and 
we do not perceive that the execution is marked by any su- 
periority. 

From a book of this kind, it would be difficult to select pas- 
sages for the purpose of quotation, which would be interestin 
and useful, or would compensate for the space which they must 
necessarily occupy in our pages. Some of our readers, how-' 
ever, may be amused by comparing the prceductions of their 
own gardens with the following account of gooseberries, 
which is taken from a list of the largest new sorts shewn in Lan- 
¢ashire in the Summer of 1800, with their colour and weight, ‘as 

communicated’ 
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communicated to Mr. Forsyth by .Messrs. M‘Niven, nurserya 
men, Manchester. We mention only a few of each kind. 


Red Gooseberries. dwt. gr. 


‘Alcock’s King - ” 16 I¢ 
Boardman’s Royal Oak —s= ar 
Fisher’s Conqueror - 17 19 
Mason’s Hercules - 13 16 
Taylor’s Volunteer: - 16 17 


Yellow Gooseberies. - 
Brundrit’s Sir Sydney - 15 22 
Hill’s Golden Gourd - 13 «17 
Royal Sovereign - 17 10 
Parkinson’s Goldfinder - 14 5 


Green Gooseberries. 
Blakeley’s Chissel | - 17. 0 
Dean’s Lord Hood «= - I5 10 
Mill’s Langley Green - 16 2 
Smith’s Green Mask - 13, 20 
. Yates’s Duke of Bedford - 14 I! 


W hite Gooseberries. 
Adams’s Snow Ball - 12 42 
Atkinson’s .White-Hall - 14 8 
Chapman’s Highland White 12 ) 
Kenyon’s White Noble - 13 6 
Woodward’s White-Smith - 17 2 


For the weight and whimsical names of many others, we 
must refer to the entire list, under Rides. 

At the end of the IId. volume, a communication is introduced, 
from Mr. Buonaiuti, gardener to Lord Holland, containing the. 
history of two species of Dahlia, a new genus of plants, which 
were brought from the hilly parts of Mexico; and of which we 
have already furnished our readers with some account, from the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. (See Rev. Vol. 60. 
N.S. p. 272, and 273.) ait 

Sixty plates, with figures of plants, very well engraved by. 
Sansom, after accurate and truly characteristic drawings by Ed- 
wards, accompany this work: but we do not see in what 
way the representation of very common plants, such as the Lily 
of the Valley, the White Lily, or the Sweet William, can afford, 
any necessary illustration either to' botanical science or practical 
gardening. Nine additional engravings are given, representing 
plans, sections, and elevations of mushroom-houses, bark-pits,, 
cucumber-frames, conservatories, melon-frames, hot-houses, and 
hot-walls, ice-houses, peach and succession-houges, vinery OF, 
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grape-houses, with the plan of a garden, and figures of various 
garden-implements. - alate 
Notwithstanding the compiler’s prefatory eulogium on the 
advantages of the accessible and convenient form of a Dictionary, 
we have strong objections to that method of arrangement ; and 
we could easily shew, from the work before us, that the subject, 
treated inthis manner, is attended with numerous inconveniences, 
and is in many respects really inaccessible. It must be obvious, 
from the slightest consideration, that the same topics might 


be introduced with nearly equal advantage under different 


names; and this being the case, a reader who wishes to con- 
sult a work of this kind will be often at a loss to know under 
what term he may find the desired information.. Nay, some- 
times, from the peculiar or mistaken views of the compiler, 
it may be introduced under a very different name from that 
which might naturally be supposed ; and thus, without very 
copious and accurate references, which are not always made by 
dictionary-manufacturers, the reader is left to grope in the 
dark, and in vain attempts to gain the clue that would lead him 
to the discussion of the point which he is desirous of con- 
sidering. 

Objections of equal weight may be adduced against Monthly 
Calendars or Remembrancers, Directories or Assistants, and the 
numerous other titles and forms under which treatises on 
horticulture have been presented to the world. Since the 
rules and directions laid down in such works refer chiefly to 
particular weeks and months, they become preposterous in our 
variable and uncertain climate; in which we sometimes see, 
during a fine season, the garden-operations, that are recom- 
mended to be performed in April, fully completed in March; 
while, on other occasions, from the unfavourable state of the 
elements, the labours of May must be delayed till June. 

These considerations, on which we have not room toexpatiate, 
induce us towish that some literary persons possessed of sufficient 
knowlege of practical gardening would bring together in a 
systematic form the materials of this important subject, as 
at present widely scattered in dictionaries, calendars, remem- 
brancers, &c.: so that kindred topics might be fully and finally 
discussed under the same head, instead of partial and repeated 
recurrence under different names, as in dictionaries, or of the 
monthly repetition of short notices, as in calendars. Were 
the system of our knowlege in horticulture digested. and 
arranged in the way which we have ventured to suggest, and 
accompanied by the valuable appendages of a full table of 
contents, and a copious and accurate index, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that it might assume. as accessible and con- 
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venient a form ‘as atiy dictionary that has yet appeared. A 
treatise on this science, in which the subject might be amply 
and methodically elucidated, is at this moment a great desi- 


deratum. 6 Mil i + 


. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1811. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 11. Address to the Practical Farmers of Great Britian, recom-- 


mending an entire Change of System in the Mode of cultivating 
Tillage Land, by the regular Observance of whtich, their Labour 
and Expence will be much diminished, and theit Profits consider. 
ably augmented. 8vo. pp. 72. 2s. Crosby and Co. 1810. 


Dr. Richard Worthington, of Worcester, the author of this 
pamphlet, raises his quill against the common broad-cast, or, as he 
¢erms it, random system of husbandry, and employs all his eloquence 
in recommending to general adoption the drill and horse-hoeing mode 


of culture. He condemns the custom of broad-cast, on account of 


the prodigious waste of seed which it occasions ; as also om the score 
of its encouraging weeds, and precluding the subsequent cleaning 
and earthing between the rows, by which the plants of corn are 
advanced to maturity. On the other hand, the drilling and horse- 
hoeing culture, introduced by Tull, is stated to be exempt from 
every objection that can be urged against the broad-cast method. 

¢ There is, first, no prodigal waste of seed: secondly, no failing 


ef the crops: thirdly, no expensive labour to obfain a crop : fourthly, 


no difficulty in supplying your crop with fresh and repeated nourish- 
ment to the latest period of its growth: ffthly, your plants will not 
be stunted and fall short of their full growth: sixth/y, no course of 
crops is requisite to prepare for a wheat crop: you may grow wheat, 
unremittingly, on the same acres: seventhly, no fallowing, except 
the productive fallowing which constantly accompanies the growing 
of your crop : eighthly, no green weeds to harvest and haul to your 
rick, to thrash with your corn, and to be eaten with your bread : 
ninthly, no disproportionate demand of manure by your tillage land, 
to the present detriment and future starvation of your pastures and 
meadows.’ , 

The saving of seed by this practice is certainly very considerable. 
Anstead of sowing, according to the broad-cast husbandry, from 
eight to twelve pecks per acre, the drill system requires no more than 
from nine to twelve quarts effectually to sow the same quantity of 
ground ; and therefore Dr. W. contends that seven parts in eight 
of the seed sown broad-cast are thrown away. 

Moreover, by sowing the corn in drills of a sufficient distance from 
each other (thirty inches) to admit the subsequent use of the horse- 
hoe between them, weeds are not only destroyed, but the plants are 
encouraged to filler, ( paaperly AIK) aud to bring the grain to 
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the most complete maturity, Dr. Worthington lays great stress 
of the condition in which the land is kept by this process : 

‘ I have said that the land will be for ever in heart —I repeat this 
assurance — It will be found, on experience, that, by keeping the 
intervals between the rows of corn regularly under the plough, and by 
thus preserving the soil open, loose and tender, it will be so fertilized 
by the action of the sun, by rain, by frosts, by the atmosphere, 
ard, most of all, by the dew of Heaven, as to require very little aid 
from the dung-cart for several years together. The tilth will always 
be fine: the plants, instead of bemg locked up, and root bound, in 
a hard, baked, .impenetrable substance, will extend their roots 
vigorously, and at liberty, into a finely pulverized and fresh soil, or 
pasture ; and while a good crop of wheat is growing, the land is 
enjoying the constant advantages of a winter and summer fallow 3 and 

: as soon as one crop of wheat has been harvested, is in perfect con- 
dition to receive the seed of another — you grow wheat, and you 
grow nothing but wheat ; — you are not holding land at two or three 
pounds per acre, for the cultivation of weeds and trumpery.’ FS 
Since Dr. W. urges the adoption of garden-culture in the growth 
of corn, he is adverse to large farms; in which the nice cultivation 
here recommended cannot be generally adopted. He laments that 
the little farmer, who supplied the markets with the various articles 
of smaller live stock, is a character now almost lost to society. Mo-v. 
V. 





ELECTRICITY. 


Art. 12. An Essay on the History, Practice, and Theory of Elec 
tricity. By John Bywater. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnson and 
Co. 1810. 

As we might infer from its title, this treatise is divided into three 
parts, containing an account of the historical, practical, and theore» 
tical branches of the science. The history is confessedly taken, in a 

t measure, from the work of Dr. Priestley, and gives a brief 
sketch of the principal discoveries that were made in electricity, to 
the period of Dr. Franklin’s experiments. The practical part, 
although not so full as some other works of a similar kind,‘ may be 
commended as being clear and intelligible. The theoretical part is, 

however, that which may be thought to require the most attention 3 

because here the author, after having endeavoured to prove that 

all former theories and hypotheses designed to explain the phenomena 
of electricity are perféctly inadequate Yo this purpose, proposes one 
that differs from any which has been hitherto brought into view, and 

18 established on entirely. novel principles. : | 
Dr. Franklin’s hypothesis being almost universally adopted, 

Mr. Bywater properly commences by examining it, and by point- 

ing out those parts which are obscure, and such as are assumed with. 

out sufficient evidence. The two leading propositions to which he ob- 
jects are, that glass is not permeable by the docitie fluid, and that the 
particles of this fluid are possessed of a power of repulsion. It would 
appear that these data were assumed, in the first instance, in con 
sequence of their affording an easy solution of the phenomena 
EV. May, 1811. H 3 attend. 
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attending the Iseyden experiment of the coated Piva : but Mr. B. 
"attempts, by means of an apparatus consisting of two coated jars 
communicating with each other, to shew that they are inconsistent 
with the facts. The experiment forms the foundation of his reason- 
ing ; and yet it appears to us that it is by.no means either satisfactory 
or unobjectionable. He places the outside coating of one jar 4, in 
contact with the, knob and consequently the inside coating of another 
jar B; then he says that, according to the Franklinian hypothesis, 
the electric fluid must be repelled from the outside of the jar 4, 
and lodged in the inside of fhe jar B, and that the outsides of both 
the jars should be negative and the insides positive. This statement 
appears to us to be liable to an evident objection; that, while the 
outside coating of 4 and the inside coating of B are united by a 
metallic communication, they must be in the same state of electricity ; 
so that ‘the experiment and all the deductions from it fall to the 
ground, re guigit 

The hypothesis which Mr. Bywater wishes to establish, in opposi- 
tion to that of Dr. Franklin, is that which supposes the existence 
of two electric fluids; which has frequently been quoted, and has 
some respectable advocates. .The ideas of Mr. B. are, however, very 
different in many respects from those which are pews: adopted, 
besides this particular point of the two species of electricity. We 
shall lay before our readers his own statement of his three fundamental 
positions : } 

‘ast. There are two electric fluids, which are composed of 
calorie and the constituent parts of the atmosphere. In the excita- 
tion of electricity by the electrieal machine, the air is decomposed, 
its two gases are more closely united to caloric, or matter of heat, 
by the attrition of the cylinder and rubber, and constitute two distinct 
electric fluids. | : 

‘ 2nd. These fluids can pass through the best electric bodies, 
but cannot pervade the interior of good conducting substances, though 
they can pass along the surface of the latter with inconceivable ease 
and velocity. ) | 

‘ 3rd. When an electric body. is charged, — for example, a pane of 
glass, or a Leyden phial, —a small portion of the ‘electric ‘fluid is 
retained on one side of the charged electric ; which, in the act of 
discharging, excites a considerable portion of fresh electricity, 
and gives birth to the most singular part of the Leyden phenomena.’ 

A number of pages are devoted to the illustration and proof of 
these different points. We must decline to follow Mr. Bywater 
through all his reasonings: but, after a careful perusal of his work, 
we deem ourselves justified in asserting that, however successful he 
may have been in proving the weakness of the opinions which he 


opposes, he has not been squally happy in substantiating his own; 


his arguments not being always conclusive, nor his experiments 
always applicable. Still we must acknowlege that the considerations 
which he offers on the subject are worthy of attention ; that he writes 
in a clear and perrencngts manner ; and that he always treats. his 
#pponents with liberality and candor, wine 

} Bos. Art. 
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POLITICS.- 


Art.13. The Principles of Currency and Exchanges applied to the 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the high Price of Gold Bullion, &c. &c. 
By Coutts Trotter, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 80. 3s. 


Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


_. Mr. Trotter may be ranked among the most decided advocates who 
Ihave come forwards in this question on the side of the Bank. - He 
‘states boldly that no excess of bank-paper exists, that our currency 
is not depreciated, and that the high price of bullion is wholly owing 
.to the amount of our foreign expenditure, and the disordered state of 


,our foreign trade. Our readers will be aware that we agree with him, 
in a great measure, on the latter points, and that we think that too 
much has been said about excess of paper: but we apprehend that 
Mr. Trotter commits a material oversight in attaching no importance 
‘to the non-convertibility of our paper, without which it must be per- 
fectly clear that the fall of theexchange would neither have been so 
great nor of such long duration. He lays great stress (p. 10.) on 


- the wish of individuals to keep little money in their hands, on account 


-both of the hazard and of the loss of interest ; a disposition which he 
considers as sufficiently strong’ to restrain, at all times, the issue of 
paper within proper limits. ‘The manner in which notes are returned 
on the Bank he explains at considerable length, in nearly the same 
way in which Mr. Bosanquet represented it. The amount of country- 
bank-circulation he computes (page 13.) at twenty-five millions ; and 
the amount of Bank of England discounts he supposes (p. 19.) to be 
on an average nearly ten millions. — He next enlarges on the causes 
which, in his opinion, have called for an augmented issue of Bank of 
‘England-notes, and mentions, among others, the well-known fact that 
country-bankers now keep their reserve stock in bank-notes instead 
of gold. He then proceeds to comment on the progressive deprecia- 
tion of money, and reckons taxation as a Re od, pnh of that 
alarming evil. One of the clearest passages of the pamphlet is the 


. comparison (p. 49, 50, 51.) of the price of gold and rate of ex- 


‘change, which Mr. Trotter enumerates in opposite columns: an ar- 
rangement of no little utility in freeing the difficult inquiry from its 
obscurity. He is less successful in an attempt to Ccontrovert the 
principles expressed in the Bullion-Report ; an effort in which the 
advocates of the Bank will generally be found to fail. Of his conclu. 
‘sions, the most interesting is that which regards the question of cash- 
payments. Here Mr. Trotter steers a middle course, admitting 
(p. 78.) that it would be extremely desirable to effect the resumption, 
‘but that the present is not the fit season. 

_ On the whole, this is a pamphet of considerable interest, both for 
‘style and matter, and may be read with advantage even by those 
‘who are inclined to dissent from several of its doctrines. 


Art. 14. The Speech of Stephen Cattley, Esq. at the Bank of Eng- 
land, 21st March 1811, shewing that the present high Price 
of Bullion is owing to the indiscriminate Grant of Licences to 
Foreign Ships. 8vo. 1s. Richardson. ; 
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Like several other mercantile men, Mr. Cattley is of opinion that 
the true way to re-establish our exchanges is to cut short our large im- 


‘portations of continental produce. To render this reduction of our 


trade less unpalatable, he dwells on the circumstance of their being 
wholly conveyed in neutral shipping ; in consequence of which, neither 
our navigation nor our ship-building interests would be sufferers by 
the diminution : the only inconvenience would consist in an enhance- 
ment of the commodities ; an injury not to be put in competition, in 


~“his opinion, with the more serious loss resulting from a disordesed 


exchange. This method, our readers will observe, is altogether dif- - 
ferent from that which we are disposed to recommend ; namely, a re- 
storation of free traffic to neutrals, especially to those on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Bonaparte, we believe, would be obliged to 
follow the example, and the reinstatement of commercial intercourse 
would bring back the exchanges to their natural level. 
In answer to the animadversions on the exorbitancy of Bank-profits, 
Mr. Cattley makes (p. 19.) a recapitulation of the dividends since 
the first institution of the Company, and contends that the gains have 
been less rapid than those of other associations, such as the New 
River Company, the Royal Exchange Assurance, the West India 
Docks, the Hull Docks, &c. In the event of a compulsory order 
to resume cash-payments, he presumes (p. 12.) that the Bank would 
demand from Government the six millions at present advanced on 
loan, and would proceed to cancel them. The next step towards 
reduction would be, he conceives, a diminution of mercantile dis- 


counts, till an extinction was effected to the amount in all of ten 


millions of Bank of England-notes ; the result of which would be 
a correspondent reduction of country-bank-paper. The distress pro- 
duced by so large an abstraction of our circulating medium he cal- 
culates, and well he may, as likely to be far greater than any which 
we have yet experienced.—The rest of the pamphlet is appropriated 
to encomiums on the plan of the sinking-fund, and to a censure on 
the practice of granting licenses.—Phe appendix contains several ar- 
guments in opposition to Mri Huskisson. 


Art. 15.. 4 Letter to Davies Giddy, Esq. M.P. in answer to. his 
Plain Statement of the Bullion-question. By Samuel Banfill. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Richardson. ae 
Mr. Banfill is not willing to acknowlege the existence of a depre- 


ciation of our paper, but confesses the necessity of withdrawing the 


Bank-exemption from cash-payments as soon as political circum- 
stances will permit. He is of opinion that the price of gold has 
advanced generally throughout Europe; aad he has embraced the 
notion that the state of our exchanges is not affected by the nature 
of our currency. He even goes the length (p. 19.) of excluding 
altogether the influence of exchange on the present question, and 
pronounces the pound sterling to be the standard of all value in 
ng. It is needless to say that we dissent from such positions 
as these; in fact, the only part of the letter with which we can agree 
is that which enumerates (p. 24.) the causes of the progressive rise of 
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commodities, an evil produced in a much greater degree by the 
operation of war and of taxes than by the substitution of paper for 
coin. é 


Art. 16. A few Facts stated in answer to the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee, &c. &c. By an Annuitant. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Richardson. 
This is one of the best of the minor tracts on the Bullion-question 

which have hitherto fallen under our observation. The author is 


among the very few writers and speakers on this subject who have. 


paid attention to the fall of our exchanges in 1800 and 1801, and 
who have traced the correspondence between that period of dis- 
tress and the present. He enumerates (p. 13.) the various afflicting 
events which have concurred of late to befall our trade, particularly 
the unproductiveness of our exports. To judge from the Custom- 
house-Books, our exports have greatly exceeded our imports : but in 
these no account is taken of the material deduction which should be 
made on the score of irregular payments ; though a large quantity of 

has failed in yielding 
substantial returns to the shippers. It follows, as this ¢ Annuitant’ 
justly remarks, {. 15.) that it is the amount of our foreign debts, 
not the excess of our bank-notes, which has been chiefly instrumental 
in robbing us of our metallic currency. 

He next proceeds to controvert the opinion of the Committee in 
respect to the influence of bank-paper on the price of commodities, 
and declares (p. 20.) that, although the class of persons to which 
he belongs have been held out in the'strongest light to public sym- 


pathy, he, for one, is perfectly satisfied with the manner in which he. 


as been treated. The proper way to begin a cure for the evil, he 
remarks, (p. 26.) is by restoring the exchanges. The substance of 
his pamphlet is condensed (p. 23 and 24.) into five propositions, 
pointing to nearly the same conclusions as the resolutions submitted 
to Parliament by Mr. Vansittart ; but the extent to which the Bul- 
lion-question has already occupied our pages prevents us from tran- 
cribing this summary of the ¢ Annuitant’s’ reasoning, and makes it 
necessary for us to limit our comments on his propositions to the 
observation that their tendency is of the right kind, though the 
mode in which they are expressed and applied is too absolute. 


Art. 17. Remarks on the supposed Depreciation of Paper-Currency in 

England. ByaMerchant, 8vo, 18, 6d, Richardson. 

In stating that this pamphlet takes up the question on the same 
side as the preceding, we must add that the ‘ Merchant’ writes in a 
strain of reasoning with which we are much less disposed to concur. 
The chief argument in it is that sterling coin, and not bullion, forms 
the real standard of our paper ; and, in pursuance of this opinion, the 
remarker endeavours to justify the notable assertion of one.of the 
mercantile witnesses, who were examined before the Bullion-Com- 
mittee, that “ gold bullion was no more the measure of bank-notes 


| than indigo or broad cloth.””—In proportion as this authoris indifferent 


on the subject of bullion, he is anxious on that of coin; and he can 

bY no means acknowlege himself a convert to the doctrine ‘of Mr, 

uskisson and the Bullion-Committee, that it would be good polity 

to permit the export of coin as oy as that of any other iets 
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The greatest part of the pamphlet is devoted to strictures on the 
reasoning of Mr. Huskisson, who is accused (p- 32 of refusing to 
admit any other information than that which coincided with the Bul- 
lion-Report. From the chief part, however, of these strictures, we 
thust express our dissent ; as indeed we must from the tenets of the 
author generally, with the exception of the influence which he very 
properly attributes (p. #8.) to the course of exchange in raising the 


price of gold. ts: 
LAW. 


Art. 18. Hints for Reform in the Criminal Law, in a Letter to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Bart. M.P. By a late Member of Parliament.’ 
8vo. pp. 30. Mawman. 1811. 


Justly does the late M.P. regard it as a pleasing sight to behold a 
Gentleman of the first eminence, inan honourable profession, devote his 
few spare moments to objects which ordinary humanity seems to con- 
sider as not within its sphere. Every philanthropist must share with him 
in this feeling, and congratulate.the ill-fated beings who have obtained - 
80 distinguished an individual as the person to os this pamphlet is 
dddressed to be their advocate, and to echo (though hitherto unsuc- 
pore the dictates of justice on their behalf in the ears of rulers — 
and legislators. | 

The service attempted by Sir Samuel Romilly we have ever con- 
ceived to be of a higher order and of deeper interest than it at first 
appears. Duly to appreciate it, we should ascertain what additional 
health and vigour would be imparted to the body politic, by the 
proper and judicious treatment of its diseased and gangrened parts, 
We cannot neglect the latter without proportionate injury to. the 
former. Incalculable good would arise Sa iving the public mind 
d bent in this direction ; it would increase the sphere of thought, 
extend our views, improve our feelings of humanity, and strengthen 
our sense of duty by enlarging the field for the exercise of it. 

We rejoice that the Bills, lately proposed by Sir Samuel Romilly,” 
éptcgoet a system of punishment; since we are persuaded that no 
reform in our penal statues, sanguinary as they are, will be permitted, 
to pass till such a system has been digested. We hailed the generous 
and beneficent enterprize when it was first announced, and extolled 
the noble daring of him who feared not to face the host which ever 
appears in battle array as soon as any thing in the shape-of reform 
18 attempted ; and we are not less disposed to applaud the resolute 
spirit which an unmeritéd failure is unable-to shake in its great and 
beneficent purposes. We hope that it will still persevere. It will 
be to the honour of this age to have attempted the reform of our 
criminal code ;'and the period of carrying it into effect, whenever it ar- 
tives, will form a proud epoch in British annals. . 

We beg here to refer our legal readers to the xiith article of our 
Appendix, published with this number, for an account of the new' 
French Penal Code. : Ie 
Art. 19, An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius. By William 
Selwyn, jun. Esq., of Lincoln’s, Inn, Barrister at © Law.Second 
Edition, with Additiens. 2 Vols. Large Octavo. Clarke. 1810. 
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It is observed by this learned compiler, in his preface, that, * con- 
sidering the utility and importance of the subject,’ it cannot. fail to 
excite surprize that a well digested treatise on the Law of Actions re- 
mained for a great length of ‘time a desideratum in the profession. 
The first compilation degerving of notice was an anonymous publica- 
tion in the year 1767, intitled “ An Introduction to the Law relative 
to trials at Nisi Prius.’’, The same work was republished: by Mr. 
Justice Buller in the year 1772. ‘ It:is very remarkable,’ he ‘ob- 
serves, ‘ that at this day so many different opinions should exist as to 
the real author of this compilation, some persons ascribing it to Mr. 
Ford, others to the late Mr. J. Clive, and others'to Mr. Bathurst ? 
byt Mr. Selwyn informs us that the dedication of the first edition of 
it to Lord Apsley. places the question beyond the reach of contro- 
versy ; since it is there expressly stated to owe its origin to a collection 
of notes formerly ‘made by the noble patron for his own private usé. 

‘Mr. Bathurst’s book,’ continues Mr. Selwyn, ‘ having passed 
through several editions, was succeeded by a similar work, intitled, 
“A Digest of the Law of Actions and Trials of Nisi Prius,’ by Mr. 
Espinasse, of which there have been three editions. The compiler of 
the following pages conceived that a treatise intended as a companion 
to the sittings at London and Middlesex, and on the circuit, might 
be cast into a more convenient form than that adopted by either of 
the former writers ; and that the cases might be abridged with greater 
accuracy and precision. Under this impression, the first edition of 
the present work was compiled.’ ; ee 432 : 

Mr. Selwyn appears to advantage by the side of his predecessors, 
since he may boast of more method than the first, and of more pre- 
cision and accuracy than the last. His volumes havejheen’ formed 
with commendable care and diligence, and well deserve the success 
which they have experienced. Mr. S. has paid considerable attention 
to the arrangement of his matter, and to his style ; although greater 
perfection in both these respects was attainable. If the statements, 
however, do not claim superior neatness and clearness, they are not 





obscure, and are always worthy of reliance. — The practitioner and — 


the younger barrister will regret that the work has not more of detail, 
and that the Index is not more copious. » a : 


Art. 20. Advice on the Study of the Law ; with Directions for the 
Choice of Books, addressed to Attorneys’ Clerks. 8vo. pp: 157. 
ss. Boards. Taylor. 1810. at ae uh 
This outline of a liberal’ professional education reflects credit on 

the general information and judgment of the author. A’ great part 

of the tract is of general interest, and intitled to general perusal : but 
it proceeds on a scale which is too extensive for the greater number 
of legal practitioners, and is adapted only to those of a superior 
description. It isnot unworthy of the attention of the candidates for 
the higher branch of the ‘profession. .'The requisites ‘to’ success and 
distinction are stated in’ detail, while a deep’ sense ‘of Honotr and 
sentiments ,of delicacy are inculcated. — As iring youth ‘may learn 
from these pages the sacrifices’ which’ must fe made to acquire’ prd- 


fessianal eminence ; and though the es vite 3 ts here exhibited ig 
scourage the well disposed and ‘assi- 
H 4 ge po : 


highly finished, -let it not» 
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‘duous tyro. Much may be done by diligence, perseverance, method, 


Jo. 


and time. 


Art. 21. Clarke’s Bibliotheca Legum ; or a complete Catalogue of 
the Common and Statue Law-Books of the United Kingdom, 
with an Account of their Dates and Prices. Originally compiled 
by J. Worrall ; now further improved, and arranged in a new 
manner, and interspersed with Observations from the best Autho- 
rities in the principal Works ; with numerous Additions and Cor- 









rections not to be found in any other Law Catalogue now extant.- 


By John Clarke, Law Bookseller. 12mo. pp. 462. Bvards. 
Clarke. 1811. 
‘Mr. C.: has here supplied the most complete Law-Catalogue now 
extant. We wish, indeed, that it had been more full with respect to 
works on the civil and canon laws, and on general jurisprudence ; but, 


as far as it relates to English law-books, it is satisfactory. Jo 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 22. Anatomical Examinations: A complete Series of Anato- 
mical Questions, with Answers. ‘The Answers arranged so as to 
form an Elementary System of Anatomy. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 


10s. 6d. Boards. Highley. 
A neat little compendium, which will be beneficial to those for 


whose use it is intended. 
Art. 23. 4 Dissertation on the Retroversion of the Womb, including 





C. 


some Observations on Extra-uterine Gestation. By S. Merriman, | 


M.D. Physician Man-midwife to the Westminster Dispensary, 

&c. 8vo. nee Callow. 1810. 

This pamphlet treats on subjects of much interest, both in 
theory and in practice, and it affords new and important inform- 
ation in both these respects. The subject of the work, in conformity 
with the statement in the title-page, 13 two-fold; it commences 
with some observations on the retroversion of the uterus, and con- 
cludes with remarks on extra-uterine foetuses. 

The knowlege of that particular displacement of the uterus, 
which cousists in the fundus falling backwards and downwards, so as 
to occupy the space between the vagina and the rectum, is of late 
acquisition. M. Gregoire, who lectured in Paris about the middle of 
the last century, was ‘the first person who appears to have enter- 
tained atolerably accurate idea of the nature of these accidents.’ 
‘Mr. Wall, who was a pupil of Gregoire, first made the subject 
known in this country ; but it was by the exertions of Dr. Hunter 
that the information was digseminated among the profession at large. 
Since that.time, many cases haye been recorded, and the situation 
into which the parts are brought seems to be generally understood. 
One of the most urgent and painfyl symptoms of this complaint is 

the suppression of urine, and consequent distension of the bladder ; 
which Dr. Hunter seemed to. consider as the consequence of the un- 
natural situation of the uterus, whereas Dr. Denman endeavoured to 
prove that the oyer distension of the bladder is the origin of the evil, and 
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the cause of the displacement of the uterus. Dr. Denman’s opinion 
is now generally admitted ; and whether the hypothesis be correct or 
not, it has certainly had the effect of introducing a better plan of 
treatment, since it led the practitioner to give his attention to the state 
of the bladder, instead of making any direct attempts to replace 
the uterus. 

It has hitherto been always taken for granted that the retroversion 
of the uterus never occurs except in the early stages of pregnancy, 
and that, as the process of gestation advances, the parts become « 
restored to their natural position. ‘This, we believe, is the doctrine 
which has been maintained by every writer on the subject.. Dr. Mer« 
riman, on the contrary, attempts to shew that the retroversion may 
continue to the period of parturition, that it may produce a for- 
midable obstacle to delivery, and that it may terminate in a rupture 
or ulceration of the uterus, by which the foetus escapes into the ab- 
dominal cavity ; and that in this way those cases originate, which are 
supposed to have been extra-uterine from the first period of gesta- 
tion. In order to substantiate this opinion, Dr. M. takes a review 
of some of the most accurately detailed cases of this description, 
and very ingeniously points out a variety of circumstances ; which 
would lead to the conclusion that they were uterine fcetuses in those 
cases in which the womb became retroverted, and the foetus remained 
in its proper receptacle until the natural period of. parturition. To 
this doctrine we are much disposed. to give our decided assent ; be- 
cause it is rational in its foundation, and accords much better with the 
general laws of physiology, than that which has been commonly 
adopted. The following positions form a summary of the opinions 
which are defended in this work ; and which, if not demonstrated, are 
at least supported by intrinsic probability, and by a number of 
striking facts. , 

‘First, —That the uterus, which has become retroverted in the earlier 
stages of pregnancy, may continue in that state till the full period of 

estation has’ elapsed. : , 3 

‘ Secondly, — That, when this time is perfected, pains will be ex- 
cited which, under favourable ‘circumstances, will occasionally be suf- 
ficient to expel the child through the natural passages, ; 

‘ Thirdly, — That circumstances not being favourable for the ex- 
pulsion of the child, a rupture of the uterus may take place, or so 
great a degree of inflammation, or fever, may come on, as speedily 
to cause the mother’s death.—Or, 

‘ Fourthly,——That the foetus may be expelled by an ulcerative 
process through the parietes of the uterus into the rectum or va- 


gina.” Bos: 


Art. 24. Description of an ‘mes of the Tibia induced by Fever, 
with Observations on the ‘Freatment of this Complaint. By 
T. Whately, Meinber of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Callow. 1810. 

_ The affection, which this pamphiet professes to describe, ‘ is a 
disease of the Tibia, in which a small‘opening is generally discovered 
in the integuments covering its internal side, through which a probe 
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may be passed into the carey of the bone, where one or more loose. 

ieces.of bone are usually found, which being confined, from. their 
Gane often of larger dimensions than the opening in the Tibia, pre- 
vent the healing of the ulcer.’ Almost all the cases which the author 
has seen having occurred subsequently to an attack of fever, he is 
led to suppose that a necessary connection exists between the com- 
plaints, and to regard it ‘ as a febrile affection of the part.’ Whether 
any advantage be genes the use of a new term, and that term in- 

, bt a kind of hypothesis, we will not decide: but we should 
prefer the old name necrosis, which is sanctioned by use, and which 
appears : abeng | to apply to the cases of Mr. Whately. With re- 
spect to their having any connection with fever, we entertain some 

| doubt ; because we , Bee that the conan has never occurred. to 

some practitioners whose opportunities of observing fevers have been 

-vety extensive : but we are too. well acquainted with Mr. Whately’s, 

‘character to doubt the truth of his statements, although we may 
question the validity of his deductions. 

The cure depends ultimately on the removal of the portion of 
dead: bone; and as it often happens that this portion is larger than 
the aperture, some method of increasing the size of the opening. : 
must-be adopted. Mr. W. recommends for this purpose his favourite 
remedy, the kali purum ; and it appears certainly to have produced 
the desired effect. Yet we cannot but consider it as a remedy very 
ill adapted to the nature of the part on which it is to act, and as less 
likely to. produce an easy and expeditious cure than a cutting in- 
Bane ga Bos. 
é‘ EDUCATION, &c. 


13 ike 
Art, 25. 4 Grammar of the Spanish Language, in which the Rules 
are illustrated by Examples, selected from the best Authors. By. 
. C,.Laisné, Teacher of Languages. 12mo. Dulau, &c. 
_ & practice has long prevailed among the compilers of works which 
profess merely to introduce the student to an acquaintance with a par- 
ticular foreign language, of swelling their peldicetcan with specula- | 
tions on general grammar ; and these speculations are often founded 
on confused and erroneous principles, tending only to harass and dis- 
tract .the attention, to create difficulty, and to crease expence.— 
These, and other superfluities, Mr. Laisné has rejected ; and we owe 
it to the general excellence of his plan to point out one or two imper- 
fections, the correction of which will render the work more valuable 
when it comes to a second edition. At pages 1. and 3. the sounds 
of the E, and of the initial R, are not accurately expressed. At 
pages 27. and 28. Mr. L. has given /o as well as /e, as the accusative 
of the personal pronoun. We believe that this blunder is to be found 
in all the Spanish grammars which have been published in this country : 
but it is particularly reprobated by the Spanish Academy ; (Grama- 
tica Castelana, ‘part 1. cap. 6. sect. 13.): and we know, from expe- 
rience, that it produces much perplexity and confusion in writing the 
language. y . | 
We wish that the author had confined his translations to the dia¢ 
logues: but indeed he apologizes for his English, which in some 
, places 
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places is unintelligible without consulting the Spanish, and.in others 


presents a different meaning from the original. Instead of :a. literal - 


translation, an appropriate vocabulary might have. been prefixed. ta * 


each set of examples, with much greater advantage-to the learner ; 
who would thus have been gradually brought on:to translate by him- 
self, We highly approve Mr. Laisné’s alphabetical table of the dif- 
ferent forms assumed by the irregular verbs; since the.opportuni 


of referring to such a list relieves the beginner from the repulsive 2A | ‘ 


servile task of burthening his memory with an unmeaning and ined- 
herent mass of words. the: Feros ae ares 


Art. 26. 4 Grammar of the Portuguese Language, in which the 


Rules are illustrated by Examples selected from 
By C. Laisné. 12mo. Dulau, &c. i 
The plan of this work corresponds with that of the preceding ; and 


e best Authors. 


the same general remarks will apply to it. : IM an> jr 


Art. 276 Auswabl vorziiglicher Stellen, &c. German- Extracts 
from the best German Authors, for translating into English. By: 


George Crabb. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged.. 12mo. :- 78... 


Boards. Boosey. 1811. ; is 


Art. 28. Die Deutsche Blumenlese, &c. Flowers of German Li- 4 


terature, | a Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse from the 


best German Authors ; intended to serve the advanced Scholar as: 
% 


a progressive Introduction to the German Language, and the Ad- | 


mirers of continental Literature with a series of agreeable and ine... 


structive Reading. By W. Bell. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Boosey.’ 


The main object of both these publications is the same. Mr. Crabb 


designs his extracts principally for beginners, and has therefore added 
a very copious dictionary of, words and phrases, with many notes, 
to assist the novice :. but he has exercised little judgment, and shewn 
a very indifferent taste in the selection of his specimens. He’ seems 


to be a great admirer of the superficial sentiment and flippant | 


style of Kotwebue: but his compilation, moreover, loses almost all value 
by its innumerable typographical errors of the grossest ‘kind, by its 


incorrect and changeable orthography and pakonens and by 


many false translations and explanations ; which prove either a great 
want of knowlege, or great negligence, equally inexcuseable in one 
who pretends to facilitate the access to a language. 


The Florilegivm, to which Mr. Bell has signed his name in the 


preface, is intended for the more advanced student, and furnishes no_. 


kind of grammatical help to the reader. It is free from the defects 
of which we have complained in Mr. Crabb’s Extracts; and the 


selection is not only more judicious, but affords a greater variety. It . 


would however have been considerably improved, if it had been drawn 
from still more various sources, and thus led to a more extensive 
acquaintance with modern German authors. It is very singular 
that not one specimen is given from the writings of Wieland and 


Herder, nor from the prose works of Gothe ; and the whole furnishes - 


ground for the conjecture that it was chance, rather than a general 
view of German literature, which guided the compiler’s choice. eo 
those. 
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Ahose who have no farther object in perusing such a publication 
than to learn the language, that circumstance will be of no great, 
conseguenee ; and to them we can safely recommend this little book. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Se . 


Art. 29. Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life. By the Aue. 
thoress of * Botanical Dialogues.” 8vo. pp.180. 108. 6d. 
Boards. Hatchard. 1811. | 

* This small treatise, which is illustrated by fourteen appropriate 

plates, may be regarded as a perspicuous and interesting epitome of _ 

some of the'principal facts and. observations which relate to the cu- 
rious and important doctrines of the vegetable economy. The pro- 
fessed object of the fair writer is to be the means ‘ of extending the 
present prevailing taste for the nomenclature and classification of 
lants to the more useful and interesting part of the science, the Phy- 
siology of Vegetation.’ While we lend our willing testimony to the 
modegty of her pretensions, and to the easy and unostentatious manner 
in which she communicates instruction, we ought to apprize our read- 
ers that she appears to be familiarly acquainted with the writings 
of some of the principal authors on the subject, from Grew and Male 

pighi, to Darwin and Knight. We are less certain that she has di- 

rected her attention to the curious experiments and speculations of 

Bonnet, Sennebier, Poiteaux, and Richard. When she ventures to dis- 

sent from opinions which have received the sanction of respectable 

names, or when she details any experiment of her own, the ingenuity of 
her reasoning and the diffidence of her manner are equally conspicuous. 

—We quote the first instances which occur. After having remarked 

that the annual fall of the leaf has excited the attention of all vegetable 

physiologists, without hitherto having received satisfactory explana- 
tion, she thus proceeds ; t " 

‘ Dr. Smith ,has classed this phenomenon amongst the diseases of 
plants *, and compares it to the casting off of worn-out and dis- 
tempered parts of the animal body. ‘Vrolick’s opinion, as we learn 
from Willdenow, was the same: and by that author we are also in- 
formed of the various hypotheses of different writers on this difficult 
subject +, with which the young physiologist in the science of vegeta- 
tion should make himself acquainted. \ 

‘ I hope I shall not be deemed presumptuous in offering an opinion 
upon the autumnal dropping of foliage, distinct from any which, I 
believe, has yet appeared before the public. Instead of considering 
the fall of the leaf as the effect of disease, may it not be esteemed the 
result of a natural process? May we not suppose leaves to be the 
parents of the young buds which are found proceeding from their 
bosoms, by which their juices are absorbed, and which perish only 
when their offspring have attained their full period of growth? a 
circumstance so similar to the formation and re-production of bulbs, as 
to afford strong analogical evidence of its probability ; and which is 
further corroborated by its resemblance to the decay of the fructifica- 
tion of a flower after the maturity of its seminal progeny; and in 

‘ * Introduction to Systematical and Physiological Botany, paze342,” 

* + Willdenow’s Principles of. ctw. sae ae? —— 

the 





? 
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_ the reproduction of bulbs we see the newly-formed bulbs so dependent 
for their growth on the leaf of the preceding year, as frequently to 
erish if that be cut away,’ &c. : 

‘ That I might observe the effect which the leaf might have upon 
the growth of the seedling bulbs of Crocus, I took twelve of them, 
the third year from the period of their germination, and planted them 
in a garden-pot, in August 1793. In June, 1794, when taken out 
of the pot, I found they had increased more than double the number, 
being twenty-seven. In another pot, time and all circumstances the 
same, I planted twelve others, and cut off the leaves as they appeared 
above the soil, but not quite so assiduously as ought to have been 
done: the effect of depriving the bulbs of their leaves, was diminu- 
tion of both size and quantity; the size of each bulb that had been , 
robbed of its leaf being at least two-thirds smaller than those which 
had remained in their natural state ; and in respect to quantity, six 
or seven small bulbs were the entire produce from the twelve which 
had been planted ; half of that number, probably, having perished in 
consequence of the loss of their leaves. Fight of the healthy bulbs 
were planted again the autumn after their formation, and in April, 
1795, were again taken out of the ground. The produce was small | i 
both in size and quantity ; and having been exposed to much wet and : 
frost, I supposed the bulbs wltich were planted to have been injured.” 
—°‘I pursued my observations upon Crocus-bulbs no farther ; but i 
‘hope they may serve as a foundation for more extended experiments, by 
some ingenious students in the science of botany, to whom I offer the 
result of my researches, as forming rather a sketch of that which may 
be discovered, than of any thing that has yet been thoroughly investt- 
gated; not, however, without flattering myself that my experiments. 
may. prove a base on which may be raised.a valuable superstructure.’ 

They who are only commencing their botanical career, er who are 
precluded from the use of foreign or expensive publications, may de- 
rive much valuable elementary information from these unassuming 

> i and pleasing pages. 

The artificial designations and arrangements of plants are useful 
only in so far as they prepare the way for more important objects of 
investigation ; and although many problems connected with the germi- 
nation, the gradual developement, and the decay of the vegetable spe- 
cies, remain to be solved, many striking discoveries have also reward- 
ed the patient .and skilful inquiries of discerning observers. It ig, no 
doubt, highly desirable that the most prominent of such . discoveries 
should be stated within convenient limits, in the form of continuous dis- 
course, and in language which is suited to the apprehensions of general 4 
readers. A work executed on the same colette and designed to in- 
dicate the direct benefits which may be derived, in Ags Stews , 
cal uses, from the various description of the vegetable tribes, is still 
wanting, and is not unworthy of the pen of this fair writer. Muir 
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Art. 30, "fF 4 new Defence of the Holy Roman Church against He. 
retics and Schismatics. By the Author of Hore Solitarie. 12mo0. 
pp- 87. 23. 6d. Boards. Mathewsand Co. 1810. 


It Cruizing 


+ 
i 4 ag tcescone 8 
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. Cruizing under false. colours. ‘The cross, the symbol of Catho- 
dicism, is hoisted on the Enfign-staff : but the Captain of the vessel 
would nevertheless‘rejoice in an opportunity of d/owing the Pope out 
water. Asi Peteemeast here affects to defend the Romish 
Church, while in fact he. exposes her to scorn and ridicule ;. and, by a 
dextrous management of irony, he will perhaps effect more than could 
have been accomplished by.dry reasoning, If the grin be occasion- 
ally too broad, it is on the whole well sustained; and. we are.inclined to 
believe'that Catholics who have humour will not only give the writer | 
icredit for this.new defence, but will themselves laugh at the string 
of legendary. miracles which he -has recorded-in honour’ of their 
church, . His-arguments at: ptond the doctrines of the Roman 
(Church are equally ironical ; and though this part of the work may 
be felt by the Catholics to bear hard on. them, yet zealous Protes- 
tants, who recollect. the history of Popish persecutions, will. be of 
opinion that no harder knock is given than the case justifies... - 


‘Art. 31. Remarks on the present State of the Established: Church, 
and the- Increase of Protestant Dissenters. By an attentive, Ob- 
‘~gerver. 1ramo. 1s. 6d. “Matthews and Co. 1810. 
‘ “This writer avows’a partiality for the Established Church, but 
manifests a: much stronger predilection for Calvinistic Methodism ; 
and he wishes so to new model the national Church that ‘every “Me- 
_ ‘thodistic preacher may be allowed to declaim from her pulpits.. He 
chooses to include his darling sect under the denomination of Pro- 
‘testant ‘Dissenters ; who, indeed, unless Methodists are so classed, 
‘€annot be said to have increased. Be this, however; as it may, the ac- 
*“commodation of Methodistsin the Establishment is the only point worth 
consideration, since ‘the Christianity of other sects is not Christianity.’ 
‘==Neither Statesmen nor Bishops are likely to be influenced by the 
thétoric of this *.attentive observer ;? who has shewn his cloven foot, 
while he professes the most generous concern for the welfare of the 
Church as by law established. : ‘ . Ds 
lehuag. sie 2! MISCELLANEOUS. 3 | 
Airt..g2. An Appeal to the British Nation, on the Folly and Crimi- 
‘nality of ‘War. By. Irenzus. 8vo. 18.'6d. Johnson and Co. 5811. 
‘ Abstractedly considered, war is the most insensate pursuit in which 
human beings can be engaged. It is condemned by. reason, by reli- 
Bion, and by the heart ; yet it has always prevailed, and it is likely 
‘o prevail, unless the passions of men and the state of society undergo 
very essential alterations. Fiagrante bello, to declaim against. war is 
to preach to the whirlwind. Meek visionaries may dream of peace : 
but the prince, the statesman, the hero, the merchant, the contractor, 
and éven' the Christian minister, will tell us that war is “just and 
necessary.”” lated by gazettes extraordinary, who can endure the 
tame sentiment that “a bad peace is better than the most prosperous 
war?” When one war has brought on poverty and exhaustion, we 
can perceive its folly and criminality ; but in a few years we find out 
another that is: “just and necessary,”? and are ready to begin again. 
Thus-it has always been ; and we suspect that not one musket and 
sabre less will be made at Birmingham, in consequence of this 
writer’s humane and benevolent a pe 
t9 CorRES- 
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WE have fizally te reply to Horatianus, 3 

rst. As to the power of the initial s with another consonant, Ennius 
and Lucretius will not, we suppose, be quoted as examples of accuracy. 
Unless the two passages from his juvenile poems be adduced, Virgithas 
only one instance of a final short vowel before two consonants:of the 
kind in question; and that one instance,—Ponites spes sibi guisque, 
ZEn. XI. v. 309. is removed by reading Ponite; quisque sibi spes ; or, 
according to a still more probable conjecture, Virgil closed the line 
with. Ponite: at all events, it is. unlikely that it would have survived 
his intended revision of the ZEneid. In.the Odes and Epistles of Horace, 
no instance occurs. The Satires, we believe, afford exactly eight. Let, 
then, exactly eight instances occur in the course of acollection of Satirical 
Poems similar to those of Horace in laxity of style, and of equallength. 
** Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum;”’ that is, if the work beamong 
the “ sermones repentes per.humum.” But to proceed. As far‘as*ave 
can trust our memories, in the proof of a negative, Tibullus has no in- 
stance, excepting in the word ** smaragdus,’’ which twice occurs ;' and 
this word also occurs in Lucretius; where we have MS. authority 
for reading ** maragdus.” We would also adopt this reading in Tibul- 
lus.—In Valerius Flaccus, no instance. In Juvenal, none. In Martial, 
none. In Seneca the Tragedian, none, but a suspected passage. In 
Claudian, none, with the same exception. In Ausonius, two, but with 
a various reading to one.—To re-ascend in our me in Catullus, 
none, but *‘ unda Scamandri;’? where, if other tions be rejected, 
the licence due to a proper name may account for the usage. Now,when 
we observe that instances in these poets are numerous, of a final vowel 
being lengthened before the consonants in question, and even hefore 
less obstinate consonants, shall we not be justified in exeludiog the for- 
mer licence, even as strongly as we did exclude it from Lyric and Heroic 
Poetry ?—Statius supplies three passages in favour of it: but a different 
reading removes two of them, and the third is ‘‘ sszaragdus.”’ In Silius 
Italicus, the ‘single inftance is in the case of a proper name; and, even 
there, a different reading oceurs. Propertius has six passages against us, 
—one of them * smaragdus.”” In Ovid, as many as eighteen have been 
quoted : but it is very remarkable that out of these, sixteen are rendered 
doubtful by various readings, atid the remaining two are, each of them, 
‘‘ smaragdus.”’ We have stated our case at the lowest point of its strength, 
when we say that the opposite examples are °‘ rendered doubtful.” 
' adly. Whether Horace, in his few odes, has exhausted all the possible 
metrical varieties which he would have judged proper» (a question which 
Horatianus asks.us,) we cannot say ¢ but it seems ‘wiser to adhere to an 
imitation of his practice, than to conjecture concerning his opinions. 

3dly. It would take more time and leisure than we possess, adequately 
to discnss the general question concerning those pauses of the metre 
which do not coincide with the pauses of the sense: but, as to the case 
before us, although the antients did not use punctuation in writing, they 
could not possibly recite their verses ¢0 as to make them intelligible to 
their hearers, without pausing in that manner which would convey their 
sense ; and, consequently, if Horace had recited to his friend Virgil the 
‘ode in which the following line occurs— __ 


 Letatur: Eve! parce, Liber” — 


he must have recited that line with the same pauses in pronunciation. as 
those which are marked by the punctuation above. Therefore, the 
rhythm of that line és different from the rhythm of 


> 


** Mandavit 





> age ea 
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“ Mandavit etas, pande fauces.” 


athly. We did not ridicule the necessary, but the unnecessary, use 
of grammatical terms; and we repeat our assertion that the nomencla- 
ture of the metrical critic is large enough, when undue appeals to it are 
made, to deserve the epithet of voluminous: for the elegance of which 
epithet, hdwever, or the strict propriety of the expression ** Alcaic ana- 
thema,” we are not eagertocontend. De his nimiums; and were it 
not that we respect the learning and ingenuity of Horatianus too much 
to be perfectly silent under his remarks, we should on these, as on some 
other topics, have left him to re consider his objections. Concerning 
the 4th line of the stanza, he will assuredly perceive that he mistakes 
us, if he reads our observations again. . 
sthly. Neither Virgil nor Horace affords an instanee of an open, geni- 
tive case singular, like ZJmperii. In the line in Virgil, Ain. III. 702. 
where fluvii is found, it ought to be read fluvio. The licence for which 
Horatianus contends was unknown even to the prose writers of Rome, 
until the latter part of the reign of Augustus. His observation, as to the 
fondness of Horace for long words, is strangely irrelevant. : 
. On the subject in question we could say much more: but we have 
curtailed our arguments, as well as omitted our authorities, throughout 
this-final reply, from the necessity of being concise. Ho 4 





ij A very remarkable instance of typographical fallibility has just come 
to our knowlege ; and we mention it not only as a curious example, of 
the kind, but to grevent any undue assignment of the error which 
might arise out of the circumstance, if unexplained. In our Number 
for May, 1810, we took notice of Dr. Charles Burney’s Abridgment 
| of Bishop Pearson on the Creed ; ‘and in the course of the article we 
" _ adverted to a minute but important variation from the’ original text, 
, (p- 34. imaginable, for izimaginable, ) which we had discovered in our 
copy of that Abridgment. Of this work, we find, two editions were 

4 printed ; one on fine and the other on more inferior paper ; the latter 
was that which we used; and we are now enabled to state that. the 
error not only did not exist in the proof-sheet which the editor 

revised, but that it does not exist in the fne-paper copies. In 

working the impression, they were first thrown off ; and though no 

. alteration was afterward made, it appears that some accident must have 
happened at the press, by which the omitted letters were dropped out, 
- .and the error was not remedied because not discovered.—We stated 
. ® the fact of the ‘difference as we found it, because it essentially altered 
the meaning of the author, but we neither knew nor conjectured the 

precise mode in which it occurred; though we are sufficiently con- 

versant with the incurie of authors, editors, transcribers, compositors, 

( revisers, and press-men. Even at this distance of time, however, we 
F are glad to record our conviction that the error in question did not 


. 


rest with the leatned Editor. 


rd 





\ *,* The Apprenpix to Vol, LXIV. of the M.R., containin 

j various interesting articles in Forzicgn LyiTeraturRe, is ublished 
with thisnumber ; and those of our readers to whom it is not sent, 
at the same time with the Review for January, are requested to 
transmit their orders to the Bookseller who supplies them, 2 
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